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“Shall te United State 


The Federal Council of Churches of Christ has 
put this question squarely before the churches 
of America with the proposal that this question 


be the theme for ARMISTICE WEEK. 


Following the lead of the Federal Coun- 
cil, thousands of ministers will preach 
on The Outlawry of War on Armistice 
Sunday. Other thousands of addresses 
will be made on this same subject on 
Armistice Day. 


For Your Armistice Sermon 


Are you prepared to discuss this great 
theme with full understanding? What- 
ever your present opinion, however far 
into the subject you have studied, what- 
ever your reflections upon this idea that 
is profoundly revolutionizing the whole 
peace movement--you will wish to read, 
in preparation for your Armistice sermon 
or address, the one available book which 
deals adequately, authoritatively and 
clearly with the entire subject of the 
Outlawry of War. 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison's new book “The 
Outlawry of War,” is an inspiring interpretation 
of the outlawry proposal in all its implications and 
ramifications. The book deals constructively with 
the outlawry proposal itself, but also with other 
concepts and movements and their bearing on the 
one goal with which all seekers after world peace 
are concerned—the abolition of war. 








From an editorial in the 
Chicago Evening Post: 


“It is a great book because it deals 
adequately with a great idea and deals 
with it simply and straightforwardly . . 
It is free from hysteria. It is a book in 
which thought dominates feeling. . . The 
thing needed now is calm, analytical 
thought and courageously constructive 
thought. We get it here. The twochapters 
on ““What is War?’ and “The Institu- 
tional Status of War,” are especially 
worth while. . . Once the minds of people 
see clearly what is here set forth, the con- 
clusion is inevitable. The outlawry of 
war must follow.” 


John Haynes Holmes in 
Unity: 


“From the beginning to the end of the 
book, Dr. Morrison keeps our eyes on the 
world stage. I know of nothing more 
brilliant than his analysis of ‘the present 
crisis’’ by which he means the chaos follow- 
ing upon the vast disillusionments which 
have been experienced in the decade since 
the ending of the Great War, unless it be 
his analysis of the Locarno agreements in 
the light of events before and after. This 
Locarno discussion is fresh, original and 
illuminating, a genuine contribution to 
the literature of the subject. Into this 
confused darkness of world events, Dr 
Morrison projects the clear white light of 
Outlawry, and shows how it may lead us 
into peace.” 


Florence E. Allen, 
Judge of Supreme Court of Ohio: 


“It is a vivid and comprehensive state- 
ment of the outlawry doctrine, and will 
be read, in my judgment, long after our 
generation has passed away. | think, 
indeed, it will found a new school of 
international thinking.” 


From a full, front page write- 
up of “‘The Outlawry of War,” 
in the New York Times Book 

Review: 


“Whether it is one of those ideas that 
are more powerful than armies with 
banners is a question to be answered 
according to one’s belief or non-belief in 
the rationality of the human race.” 
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elp Outlaw War? 


The publishers advise us that the first edition of ‘The Outlawry 
of War’’ has been exhausted within six weeks of its publication 
and a second edition is now appearing to meet the demands of 
the steadily increasing general sales at the regular $3.00 price. 


David Starr Jordan, President- 
Emeritus of Stanford University: 


“It is a really monumental piece of 
work, not only sound in all its discus- 
sions but demonstrating that a ‘frontal 
attack’ is the one most likely to succeed. 
What I have to write or to say in the 
future will be plainly directed to that end.” 


From an editorial in the 
Indianapolis Star: 


‘It is a book which may mark the begin- 
ning of a new era for the world—which 
must mark the beginning of a new era if 
civilization is to escape disaster.” 


From review by 
Howard S. Ross, K. C., of 
The Montreal Bar: 


“Humanity owes a debt to the nobly 
disinterested efforts of the author.” 


Boston Transcript: 


“War being an institution, — legal, 
established, sanctified and supreme—Dr. 
Morrison holds that it can be abolished 
only bydisestablishing it, by casting it out 
of the legal system of the nations in which 
it is entrenched; that its disestablish- 
ment can be made effective only by 
establishing in its place an institution of 
peace conceived not under political but 
under juridical categories; and that, with 
the problem of war disentangled from all 
other controversies, it must, thus isolated, 
be brought directly before the nations 
for a yes or no decision.” 


Rabbi Louis L. Mann: 
“My, but I am thrilled with your book, 


and | hail you among the great apostles 
of peace.”’ 


Ex-Governor William E. Sweet: 


“It has given me a greater comprehen- 
sion of what outlawry means... I like 
particularly the spirit in which the book is 
written, especially your desire not to be 
hypercritical, either of the League or of 
those who have been favorable to it.”” 


The Christian Century in honor of 
Armistice week, and prompted by the 
suggestion of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ, has just placed an 
order through its ‘‘Book Service,’’with 
the publishers for a 


Special Third Edition 


of The Outlawry of War which we offer at a special 
price to ministers only, in connection with their 
Armistice Sunday sermon preparation. 


The Offer: Upon your indication that you intend 
to speak on the Outlawry of War, a copy of the 
reguiar edition of Dr. Morrison’s book on ‘‘The 
Outlawry of War’”’ will be sent you at the Special 
Armistice Sermon price of $2.25, provided the filled- 
in coupon attached (or a letter containing the same 
information) reaches us before Nov. 5. The pur- 
chaser is, of course, left free to discuss the subject 
in any manner which his convictions dictate. 


For your convenience we suggest that you order your 
copy of ‘The Outlawry of War’’ at once. 











Christian Century Book Service 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


I intend to speak during Armistice week, on The Outlawry of War and would 


like to have a copy of Dr. Morrison's book on that subject, at $2.25 


C2 I enclose remittance. © Charge to my account. 
Name 


Address 
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Universe 


+ 


These new books 


will help you 
Starlight 


By Harlow Shapley 


Do you know the story of the stars? Broaden 
your outlook and your ideas of the great 
Creator by reading this captivating fittle 
book. Prof Shaskey is the director of 
Harvard Observatory 


The Age of the Earth 


By Arthur Holmes 


Not a dry treatise, but an illuminating exposi- 
tion of the slow progress of change in the 
structure of the earth. A simple and inter- 
esting introduction to geological ideas The 
chapter on “Rocks As Historical Documents” 
is worth the price of the book 


The Stream of Life 
By Julian S. Huxley 


The thrilling tale of Life. No blind evolu- 
tion here. Note the author's last sentence 
Let us not forget that we men are the trus- 
tees of evolution, and that to refuse to face 
this problem is to betray the trust put into 
our hands by the powers of the universe.” 


The Nature of Man 


By George A. Dorsey 


The author of “Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings” here tells you, behavioristicelly, 
how you came to be what you are. The 
author is a pronounced behaviorist, and you 
will not entirely agree with his story; but if 
you want to know the elements of this ex- 
planation of human life, here they are—in an 
attractive nut shell 


Science of Today 
By Sir Oliver Lodge 


This intelligent and conscientious treatment 
will satisfy the scientist, while the general 
reader will be fascinated by a vivid narrative 
that explains the atomic theory in terms of 
soap bubbles and the X-ray in terms of bullet 
flashes This book will answer the 101 ques- 
tions you need to have answered if you are 
to think intelligently today 


The Humanizing of 
Knowledge 


By James Harvey Robinson 


“What we need most is a new intellectual 
mood, a new tolerance of intelligent diverg- 
ence of opinion, a new appreciation of the role 
of knowledge in human planning.” Dr 
Robinson says in this inspiring little volume 


Science and Creation 
By C. F. D'Arcy 


“The Christian Interpretation.” The great 
epic of creation is finding expression in popu- 
lar literature as well as in the works of science, 
but has not yet been brought into clear con- 
nection with the Christian faith. If the 
teaching of science be true, it must become a 
source of light, yielding tresh illumination 


Put a strong foundation of scientific 
fects under your  thought-life. All 
of these writers are authorities 





BEACH BOOK, $1.00 
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A Wonder Book of the Season 





Severt 
From” Socrates to Santayana 


586 exciting pages. 21 full page illustrations 
Now in its 175th Thousand 


“Magnificent! The only book of philosophy which I’ve been 
able to read from cover to cover.”’ George A. Dorsey. 


“The dry-as-dust deadwood of scholasticism has been changed by 
the magic of Dr. Durant’s pen into the pure gold of human 
interest.” John Haynes Holmes. 


“T have not been enthralled by any book in months as I have 
been by this.” Frederick Lynch. 


“It is being enjoyed both by experts and amateurs.” Boston 
Transcript. 


“Durant has humanized philosophy. He has made it live and 
dance and sing.” New York Sun. 


“Durant is Strachey to the Queen of Sciences.” The New 
Republic. 


““Masterly, brilliant." Philadelphia Record. 
Price $5.00 (We pay postage) 





SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


The Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


HE LONG EXPECTED REVOLUTION is re- 
ported to have broken out in Mexico. 
ous the situation is, there is as yet no means of know- 


Just how seri- 


ing. Eight companies of soldiers in the capital city are 
reported to have deserted and taken up arms against the 
Some- 
where outside the fed 


government. 
Mexico to Have Another 
evolution ? 


Is 
R 


eral district fighting is 
in progress, although 
the swiftness with which the government has captured and 
executed General Serrano and others implicated in the in 

rrection bids fair to take the heart out of the uprising 
General Gomez is still at large. A censorship has probally 
heen established, and such dispatches as have already come 
over the government-controlled telegraph lines naturally pic 
ture the government in a favorable position. President Calles 
's quoted as expressing no doubt of his ability to put down 
the uprising without delay. Readers of The Christian Cen- 
tury know that the Mexicans elect a president in 1928, just 
as we do on this side of the Rio Grande 
1917, 


rhrio Diaz, limited occupation of the presidential office 


They know that 


constitution-makers of warned by the career of 


to one term. They know that this constitutional provision 
has been “interpreted” so that the restriction is now held 
to be against consecutive terms in office. Under this ruling 
General Obregon, who turned the presidency over to Gen 
eral Calles in 1924, becomes eligible again next year. Gen 
eral Obregon has the support of the labor and liberal 
groups which maintain the present administration. Appar- 
ently, his rivals have given up hope of defeating him at the 
polls. They had announced platforms obviously designed to 
draw support from Catholics and from the American oil 
operators and land owners who have had so much trouble 
Will a 


cause which had no chance at the polls be able to secure 


with the Calles government. The question now is: 


sufficient backing to make it a real military threat ? 
Is Snobbery the Source of 

Color’s Rising Tide? 
—— AR BINGHAM 


Connecticut senator has just returned from a 


says it is. The conservative 
tour 
through China and the Philippines. On his way home he 
stopped over in Honolulu, where he was born and where 
he spent his youth. There the governor of Hawaii spread 
a banquet in his honor. The notables of the islands were 
present. When the guest of honor rose to speak he launched 
into a passionate denunciation of the white man’s racial 
snobbery, as he had been seeing it on his journey through 
the far east. “I am, I believe, the only American repre- 
sentative of government who has ever refused to enter the 
doors of the army and navy club in Manila,” said the sen- 
Then he revealed the fact that his refusal followed 
his discovery that social taboo debarred the leaders of Fili 


ator. 


pino life from a dinner served in his honor in the club 
Thirty years Uncle Sam has been in the Philippines, and 
his soldiers and sailors still regard cultured Filipinos as 
unfit for association with them! In China the senator found 
conditions even worse. He accompanied a Chinese friend 
to the building of the International banking corporation, an 
American financial institution in Shanghai. 


is a graduate of Yale; his wife is a graduate of a girls’ 


This Chinese 


school in America; his two sons are Yale graduates, and his 
two daughters are also American-trained. The 
desired to cash a check of $1,800 to meet his weekly pay- 
roll. When he presented the check to the white teller he 
was greeted in this fashion: “What the hell do you mean 


Chinese 


coming in here? Get the hell out of here, you damned 
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Chinaman, and go down to the other end of the building 
with the rest of the Chinamen.” Without comment, the 
Chinese withdrew. Even in Hawaii, which has prided itself 
on its freedom from racial bigotry, the senator declared 


that he found evidences of white snobbery on the increase 


The White Man as Maker 

Of His Own Burden 

S* NATOR BINGHAM'’S indignation over the mischief 
kK } 


being wrought by such snobbery is justified. He is 


inclined, under the shock of what he has seen, to place too 


large an estimate upon this as the source of unrest in the 
orient. To the senator, tea-party invitations from half a 
d 


ozen prominent white people in Manila extended to a few 
selected Filipinos would put an end to the agitation for 
Filipino independence. And the assumption of superiority 
by whites has been accepted by him as the cause of the 
anti-foreignism of China. The senator himself will prob- 
ably be ready to admit, when the first flame of his wrath 
has cooled, that it will take more than invitations to tea 
parties to settle the problems of the Philippines, and that 
there are other causes contributing to the present Chinese 
temper besides the tendency of the white man to insist that 
he be treated like a demigod. But that this white superior- 
ity complex is at the root of a tremendous amount of the 
muttering and rioting in the far east is beyond debate. The 
white man has displayed atrociously bad manners in his 


if the warn- 


contacts with cultivated orientals In the face 
ing events of the past few years, he is continuing to display 
his snobbet Senator Bingham claims that he is now even 


ext nding t! 


t snobbery to islands which have been pictured 


to the ends of the earth as peculiarly influenced by the 
i¢ Christian gospel. When all the talk about 


powe! of t 
political and commercial interests is finished, it will still 
remain to be acknowledged that a large portion of the 
burden of hatred which the white man now finds himself 
he P; | 


isin has been placed there by his 


own insufferable superciliousness 


Does the Sawdust Trail 
Lead Anywhere? 


(* INSIDER. ; uppositious reunion of ne 
Dt lees | 


churchmet Suppose that, after more than eighty 


divided 

ars, two conferences of different branches of a denom- 
ination which split on the slavery issue, found themselves 
meeting at the same time in the same city Suppose that 
the p nlitv of a joint session was embraced Suppose 


that it was hoped that out of this joint session there might 


come mutual understanding, lending strength to the move 
ment for a reunion of the two bodies. Suppose that the 
enomination, both before its split and since, had been 

inguished for its emphasis on evangelism. Then what 
do you suppose the speaker at this united session would 


P] 

Of course, the ways of speakers are beyond 
that might be 
hypothetical meeting is as good as another 
But the fact is that such a gathering as has been described 
was actually held in Huntington, West Virginia, on Sep 


tember 24. It was a joimt meeti i the West Virginia 
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conference of the Methodist Episcopal church, and of the 
West Virginia conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, south. Bishop U. V. W. Darlington, of the latter 
communion, presided. Bishop James E. Dickey, of the 
same church, was also on the platform. The address was 
delivered by Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, of the other 
Methodist branch. What did Bishop Thirkield talk about? 
\bout the failure of our conventional mass evangelistic 
meetings to make Christians out of their converts! Falling 
memberships in protestant churches Bishop Thirkield saw 
as a result of defections among those who have marched 
down sawdust trails. ‘They thought they knew Christ, but 
did not,” he declared. To find a Methodist bishop address 
ing a Methodist conference containing Methodists from 
both sides of the Mason and Dixon line and pleading for an 


end to mass evangelism is a sign of the times worth noting. 


When Is a Paper 
Religious? 
 gohless PAPERS carry a story of a Salvation army 
demonstration at Newcastle-on-Tyne which included 
the burning of Sunday newspapers. When the attention of 
the Salvation army leaders was cafled to the apparent in- 
consistency between this act and the Sunday sale of their 
own paper, the reply was that the army’s paper was purely 
religious and not published for profit, while the others wer 
commercial and secular. “The ‘War Cry’ is the Bible in 
dilution,” said the army officers. “It is to help people to 
get to heaven, while a secular paper diverts their thoughts 
} 


from heaven and turns them in another direction, and to a 


large extent dk OVS their appetite for Bible food.” For 


certain purposes the distinction between an enterprise which 
makes, or is expected to make, a profit for the individuals 
who conduct it and one which does not is valid and signif 
icant, but it is not an accurate criterion by which to deter 
mine which should go on the bonfire and which should go 
With all honer to the Sal 


vation army for its self-sacrificing work, it seems quite cl 


on the newsstands on Sunday. 
eat 
that in this incident it was not employing a true principle 
for discrimination. The distinction between things rell- 
gious and things secular is nothing like so simple a matte 
as that. Even assuming that circulating “the Bible in dilu- 
tion” is a good work which may properly go on seven days 
in the week—though some parts of it perhaps might bett 


be condensed than diluted—it does not follow that Sunda 


ipers whose aim is not avowedly “to get people into 
eaven” are unsuitable for Sunday circulation. Most of 
them are, as a matter of fact, but for other reasons. | 
ournalism, as in everything else, there is great need of the 


development and application of criteria which shall have to 
do with real values. As the distinction between the reli 
vious and the secular becomes less sharp with the progress 
of thought and culture, the distinction between the religious 
he irreligious remains no less significant. There are in 
fluences which build up and those which tear down. There 
re institutions which are altruistic and idealistic and those 
hich are crass and seliish. There are organizations and oc 


cupations and men which, to use the simple and direct 
phraseology of the War Cry, “help people to get to heaven, 


and others which hinder. Only, they cannot be distinguished 
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w any such simple and superficial marks as those proposed 
the defense of the burning of the Sunday papers 


Forward Along the 

Paths of Song 

f peows WAS TRAGEDY and pathos in the 
death of W. EE. M. 


lent on October 3. but 


sudden 
Hackleman in an automobile acci 
in the setting and occasion of the 
weident which took the life of the famous song leader there 


He 


way to conduct the music in the Illinois convention of the 


i certain consistency with his career was on the 


Disciples of Christ at Springfield. 


leading 


For more than twenty- 
five years he had been the singing at conventions, 
ng music, and editing hymn books. With an increas 
y sensitiveness to the subtler factors which promote the 

d of worship and an increasing acquaintance with the 


resources which can be uti 


1 
| 


ized as aids to devotion, 
had already made a great contribution to the develop- 
nt of the spirit and the methods of worship and was 
Those 
who knew him best realized how great had been his growth 


With a 


d thoroughly emancipated, he retained the full warmth 


upon the verge of making still larger contributions. 
spiritually and intellectually in recent years. 


his evangelistic interest, and at fifty-nine he was learning 
hably more rapidly than at any other period of his life 
have arrived at liberal theological views 


0 those who 


ugh the processes of technical scholarship and criticism, 
course of his development was an indication that there 
other paths which lead to the same end. Constantly 
ied in evangelistic work, in the conduct of convention 
ic, and in the improvement of worship, he had come to 
position of full sympathy with a liberal type of religion. 
secretary of the cv ngress of the Disciples for several 
rs he was the one man who, more than any other, had 


pt that organization alive and functioning. 


| linois Miners Go 
Back to Work 


P' \CE has descended on the bituminous coal fields of 
lllinois. It is not a permanent peace. It is rather an 
mistice, to last until the first of next February. Then, if 


commission chosen by operators and miners has 
ked out a wage scale which both sides will accept, a real 


of peace is to be signed. But if not, war will be re- 


ed. More than 70,000 miners celebrated wildly the 

g of this armistice. No wonder; they had been on 
ke for six months. Financial reserves were almost 
ne, and cold weather is only a few weeks away. The 


porary agreement laid the specter of a ghastly winter 
liad brought foreboding into scores of towns in central 


outhern Illinois. And the action of the operators in 


epting the former wage scale after they had professed 
inability of the industry longer to pay such a wage 
ws that they too were anxious to get the 


~ 


mines open 





re their markets were seriously affected. This armis- 
¢ in Illinois does not bring to an end the soft coal strike. 
he unions claim that there are still more than 400,000 men 
strike in Indiana, Ohio, lowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
tl But 
truce in Illinois must buoy up the hopes of the miners 





1e scattered bituminous fields of the southwest. 






AN 


consider the possibilities of losing their customers 
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in other states, while it makes the those states 


operators m 
before the 
is to be hoped that the 


influx of Illinois-mined coal. It 


joint commission will be able to 


\t the 


the entire coal 


convert the Illinois truce 


into a permanent peace ume time, the public needs 


that 


such a chaotic condition that only a general reorganization, 


~ 


to understand mining industry is in 


probably under federal auspices, can bring to pass a lasting 


stabilization. 


Another Break in 

The Levee 

()* ALL THE LEAKS in the levee of law that has 
been built to hold back the flood of alcohol, probably 


the largest is that through which so-called “industrial alco- 


hol” is illegally diverted to beverage uses. Serious as are 
the smugelings through the rum fleet along the Atlantic 
coast and across the Canadian border, still more serious, in 
+] 


he opinion of some of the best qualified judges, are the 
abuses in connection with the withirawal of alcohol from 
bonded warehouses for alleged industrial use. The stop- 
which, in fact, has assumed such propor 
flood 


cle ion 


ping of this leak 
that it 
made still n 


tions resemb! a rather than a trickle—is 


ore difficult by a recently rendered by 


federal judge Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., of New York. The 
prohibition forces have contended that they could lawfully 


trace these withdrawals through the manufacturer who 


holds and uses the withdrawal permit, through the dealers 
to whom he sells, to the ultimate consumer. Naturally it 
ibility to do this except in iso- 


] 


ground 


would be a practical impos 


lated cases where there was for suspicion of an 


abuse, but the legal right to do so was believed to be essen 


tial to any sort of enforcement at this point. Judge Hutche- 


son’s decision supports the contention of the permit holders 


that when the enforcement officers have required those who 
withdrew the alcohol to prove that they have sold it im the 


manufactured form, they have exhausted their 


\4 


\VWhen one considers how 


power. 


many million gallons of alcohol 
are annually withdrawn for use more or less legitimately in 


industrial and manufacturing processes, it 1s obvious that 


the opportunity for the escape of a significant quantity of it 
large, and that the process is 


into beverage channels is very 


anal fag | +] 
and saier bY tilts 


rendered easiet lecision 
Youth Gives Precedence to 
Action and Service 

\° A DISQUALIFICATION tor the 


fice, account should not be taken of the sect to which 


presidential of 


a candidate belongs but of the relative emphasis which he 
places upon the spirit of Christ and the forms and tenets of 
his sect, according to Dr. Clarence Cook Little, president of 
the University of Michigan. He was speaking at a Sunday 
noon meeting at the Central Methodist [Episcopal church, 
Detroit, whose pastor, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, recently 
published an article favoring the election of a Roman Cath 
olic to the presidency. A man’s Catholicism may disqualify 
him; but so also may his Methodism, or his Episcopalian- 
ism. So may his adherence to any ism whose creed takes 


precedence in his mind over the spirit and substance of 


This is a defensible thesis. 


Christianity. Simply to say 
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that the highest office in the land ought to be given to the 

Catholics this time because it is their turn, is an argument 

that does not quite carry conviction. The presidency does 

net go by turns to different religious, or racial, or cultural 

groups whose distinguishing characteristics are irrelevant to 

the purposes and methods of government. Those who op- 

pose the election of a Catholic to the presidency do so upon 

the belief that a member of that faith is ipso facto com- 

mitted to such an identification of the particular dogmas and 

practices of his own group with the essence of Christianity 

that he necessarily exalts them above the spirit of Christ. 

While this is worth thinking about, it is not the only appli- 

cation of Dr. Little's principle that merits serious consider- 

ation, and the suggestion will be largely wasted unless it 

leads to at least as much self-examination as criticism of 

others. President Little was speaking particularly on be- 

half of youth and its attitudes toward organized religion. 

Youth, he says, loves action and service, and is relatively in- 

different to theological subtleties and ecclesiastical techni- 

calities. So it is. And so is the modern world; for the 
modern world is that portion of the world that tries to com- 
bine the accumulated wisdom of the ages with the fresh- 
ness, the flexibility and the eagerness of youth 


‘ . . 
The Gary Strike 
MERICANS who watch with any care the social 
trends of the day must find themselves deeply dis- 
turbed by the strike of high school pupils in Gary, 
Indiana. More than a thousand students in that rapidly 
growing industrial city, acting with the approval of their 
parents, absented themselves from their classes until they 
forced the authorities to exclude from one of the high 
schools a handful of young Negroes who had been ordered 
to attend it. A few months ago reference was made in 
these columns to the report of the municipal commission in 
Detroit as indicative of the rapidity with which the so-called 
Negro problem is spreading in the north. This strike of 
the Gary school children shows this problem in relations 
even more baffling than those dealt with in the Detroit in- 
vestigation. The state of mind that has been revealed in 
the Indiana steel town deserves the most careful study, not 
for the purpose of spreading indiscriminate condemnation, 
but that the sources of trouble may be located and the 
spreading of similar activities to other cities may be guarded 
against. 

The story of what happened at Gary is quickly told. 
When the schools of that city reopened this fall, twenty- 
four Negroes were assigned to the Emerson high school. 
Ordinarily, these Negroes would have attended a school for 
colored students, but the distance to be traveled made this 
impracticable and the school authorities sought to meet the 
difficulty by incorporating them in the Emerson school en 
rolment. They would have made an insignificant propor- 
tion of the student body—less than one in fifty. But about 
fourteen hundred white pupils refused to attend classes as 
long as the Negroes remained. In this refusal they had the 
complete support of their parents. After a week of nego- 
tiation the city council appropriated $15,000 for a new 
junior high school for colored students, to which twenty- 
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one of the young Negroes were transferred. The white 
students thereupon returned to their classes, jubilant over 
their “victory.” Three Negroes, who had completed thre« 
years in the Emerson school, were permitted to remain fo 
their final vear, with the expectation of graduating. 

Indiana is, by tradition, anything but fanatical on the 
issue of treatment of Negroes. In education, the school 
laws of the state provide for segregated schools, at the dis 
cretion of the municipality, but specify that if such segre 
gation is employed, the educational facilities offered young 
Negroes shall equal those offered children of other races 
In Gary there has been practical segregation, although the 
rapidly changing character of certain sections of that indus 
trial melting-pot has made it impossible completely to avoid 
temporary arrangements such as brought the handful of 
Negroes into the Emerson school this year. The settle 
ment which the city council has approved is obviously 
dodging of the law. It is ridiculous to suppose that a $15, 
000 appropriation will provide educational facilities for the 
Negroes equal to those which they would have enjoyed i 
the school from which they have been excluded. Gary, it 
is well to remember, is boastful of the excellence of her 
school system. 

It is possible that the strike at Gary is not wholly to be 
explained on grounds of color prejudice. The northern 
drift of the Negro has important economic implications, 
and in no community is this more evident than in such an 
industrial center as Gary. With the changing immigratio: 
policy of the nation, large employers are turning more ai 
more to the Negro to supply the cheap labor which for 
merly came through Ellis island. In such a city as Gary, 
therefore, there is a population which had every reason tu 
hope that the restriction of immigration would aid in a 
rapid upward forcing of its wage level, but which sees in 
every Negro arrival the threat of undoing the economic 
advantage derived from the immigration laws. The Negro 
thus becomes an economic, as well as a social, threat, and 
the feeling against him and his progeny is the feeling against 
the man who takes bread and butter out of one’s mouth. 

Sut it is not possible to dismiss this Gary strike wholl) 
on the theory of economic pressure. Beyond all such 
factors, this strike has exposed a new community, com 
posed largely of families not more than one generation i 
this country, in which there is already an active color preju 
dice. .And not only is this prejudice felt by persons whose 
contact with the Negro is very recent, but they are passing 
it on to their children. Without the suggestion and sup 
port of the parents there would have been no strike. ‘Thus 
these children go out into life marked with the vivid im 
pression produced by having made their first essay in publi 
affairs on the side of racial bigotry. It would be miracu 
lous if the incident did not produce within them a mind 
set which will prejudice and control their whole futur 
citizenship. 

Nothing is to be gained from lecturing the people of Gary 
on their social or moral delinquencies. The situation 1s a> 
it is, and must be reckoned with on that basis. At the 
same time, this does not decrease the feeling of dismay 
which a study of the situation evokes. For there is reason 
to believe that, taking the nation as a whole, the points of 


irritation between the two races are increasing rather than 
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decreasing. All over the country similar trouble spots are 


developing. Out of these racial friction may emerge at 
any time. Many of them do not at present portend trouble 
The Gary strike did not. But the 


tal of such friction tends toward a condition which can- 


‘ the first magnitude. 


not continue indefinitely in such a society as America claims 
seek. It may be true that the efforts of the interracial 

missions in the south are tending to ameliorate the 

ial issue. The claim is open to debate. In the north the 

ise of racial good will is certainly losing ground. 

(he Indiana school law represents an attempt to deal 


alistically with the situation. The segregated school may 


he the ideal solution, either socially or morally. It 
urely is not the ideal solution from the standpoint of a 
But the 
tives that inform most social action are still so confused 


religion which would wipe out all racial barriers. 


| so selfish that the ideal solution is out of the question. 
| a religion that conditions life so little in other respects 
The 


best that can be looked for must, therefore, be somewhat 


hardly hope to begin asserting its control here. 


than the ideal, whether socially, morally or religiousl) 


f 


is limit of present possibility is probably represented by 
the Indiana law. 


I 


Except for a few radical leaders, Negroes in general are 


uly to accept such a law as that in Indiana as satisfac- 
ry, pending advance in public thought. The law, as has 
«en said, permits segregation. But it makes it obligatory 

it the educational opportunities offered the child in the 
segregated school shall be equal to those offered the child in 


The 


lored child is thus subjected to a social handicap from 


school where there is no racial discrimination. 


e start, but his educational equipment for the overcoming 
this handicap along with the other problems of his life 
to be equal to the equipment afforded the white child 
) starts with all the advantages. Such an adjustment the 
jority of Negroes are willing to accept. By their accept- 
e they show their patience and their wisdom. 
But such an adjustment can only be maintained if it is 
estly administered. The opportunities for the colored 
ld must honestly equal those offered the white child. 
li the Negro accepts a policy which implies discrimination 
| social stigma, and then finds in addition that the white 
does not mean honorably to live up to the terms of 
even such a bargain as he has dictated, nothing but ulti- 
te social tragedy can result. Yet that is what the out- 
me of the Gary strike gives every promise of suggesting. 
exclude young Negroes from a school of exceptional 
rade and then to appropriate $15,000 for “equality” of 
We 
e no disposition to suggest that the effort to provide 


y 


treatment is a cynicism too clear to need comment. 


ial educational facilities will not be made in good faith. 
t all the good faith in the world will not make it possible 
administer a high school for twenty-one students so that 
will have the educational efficiency of a large modern 
ool with its departmentalization, its laboratory equip- 
ent, and its student activities. A recognition of the present 
tate of public thought may make such statutes as the In 
law 
erved with absolute honesty it will produce discord rather 


ina school necessary. But unless the law is ob- 


' 


han a healthy citizenship. Here, also, is one of the issues 
hich requires a square deal. 
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The Fruits of Bad Religion 


O THE ACCOMPANIMENT of resolutions passed 
by hitherto quiescent civic clubs, editorials printed by 





long silent newspapers and the righteous protestations 
of professional politicians, Indiana proceeds with her un- 
savory job of housecleaning. The moral of the disaster 
which has befallen her will be thundered from a thousand 
But the most important lesson to be derived 
This 


is the simple fact that the calamity in Indiana is not pri- 


rostrums. 
from this spectacle is in danger of being overlooked. 
marily political at all, but religious. Indiana has been the 
prey of demagogues who have made of her politics an of- 
fense in the eyes of the world. But these demagogues 
would never have had their chance to betray her had she not 
first been betrayed by the misguided religious zeal of her 
citizens. The state thus stands as a monument to the fact 
that bad religion is as constant a threat to the health of the 
commonwealth as would be no religion at all. 

Indiana’s shame goes directly back to that outburst of 
religious fervor of the ku klux variety which, a few years 
ago, swept across the state. The average klansman was 
virtuous, honest, zealous and sincere. He was also provin- 
cial, bigoted, and a dupe for any clever knave. He was 
roused against certain local evils that he knew existed, and 
other larger menaces which he accepted on the word of self- 
asserting mountebanks. After a campaign of hate-breeding 
of the familiar klan variety, protestant, Anglo-Saxon, one 
hundred per cent Hoosierdom robed itself in sheets and 
pillow cases, lit the fiery cross, and marched the public 
highway by tens of thousands. In the frenzy thus aroused 
the demagogue found his perfect chance, and the result is 
the almost incredible story of the rise to power of David C 
Stephenson, Governor Jackson, Mayor Duvall, and all the 
rest. 

Various aspects of this sordid story have already been 
revealed in the press and in the courts. There is more to 
come—a good deal more. Here we are concerned only with 
the religious elements that entered in. 

To begin with the kleagle, Stephenson, who made himself 
the despot of the state, we find a man who was constantly 
appealing to the religious prejudices of his dupes, whose 
speeches dripped with religious phraseology, who became 
the Moses of thousands of men who were honestly anxious 
to better the condition of the state, and who was at the 
same time indulging in unprintable personal orgies from 
Stephenson 


Until he 


one of which he went to prison for murder. 
Oklahoma. 


reached Indiana, with its republican majority, he 


was born in Texas and reared in 
was a 
democrat. But he lost no time in enlisting there in the 
party of Senator James Watson, who has perfected the po 
litical technique of being all things to all men if by any 
means he may get votes from any of them 

Governor Jackson has always been a “Christian gentle- 
man,” in the sense in which those words would be used in 
any luncheon club. He has been as zealous in his religious 
duties as ever was William Jennings Bryan, speaking far 
and wide before religious assemblies and sitting on the 
boards and directorates of church institutions. He has been 


a dry leader for years. No one questioned his religious 
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sincerity or his personal integrity. But his political ambi 
tion betrayed him into alliance with the sheet-clad crusaders. 
The “old man”—as Stephenson was generally known—be- 
came his personal friend and his political Warwick. With 
a quarter of a million paid-up members of the various 
klaverns, election was a sure thing. But once in such an 
alliance the governor found himself unable to keep out of 
its intrigues, and he is today under indictment for some by 
plays in which the game involved him. 

Mayor Duvall, of Indianapolis, has always been at the 
front in supporting projects of a religious nature, and he 
has been as glad to grace the dais in religious gatherings as 
the church folks have been to have him do so. As county 
treasurer he was commonly reputed to have used his office 
1 


to make himself wealthy, holding for his personal use 1 


‘ 
i 


interest on the city’s tax funds, which no law forced him 
to turn back into the public treasury. But the “old man” 
was able to swing the klan hosts behind him, and he was 
elected as another champion of embattled righteousness. 
His honor is now seeking appeal from his recent conviction 


or breaking the corruption laws. Several counts against 


him have still to be tried 

lhe two United States senators, who are coming more 
ud more under contumely as the disclosures go forward, 
are also men who have enjoyed the favor of the religious 


‘ 
\ 


elements. Senator Watson is a fervid Methodist; as fervid 


and as regular as he is a republican lo be sure, his stand 


ing at religious assemblies has been at something of a dis 


count since a Methodist conference tibbed him, but his 
colleague, Senator Robinson, has filled the void. He rushes 
here, there and everywhere, speaking before churches, con- 
ferences, Bible classes and religious organizations; grow 

iw eloquent over the flag and the book ; advocating prepar 
edness and peace; describing the glories of America and the 
grand old party; detending the dry regime—in short, the 
regular line. Even today, with all his klan taint, his friend- 


and his denunciation of those ene 


lup tor the “old man,” 
nies of society who carry the muck-rake, there seem to be 
no lack of religious assemblies who still desire to see lustre 
spread upon their gathering by having the senator address 
them 

\s might have been expected, now that the scandals of 
the past are being uncovered, ambitious politicians are try 
ing to cash in on the public's new passion by raising banners 


f reform. The attorney 


general of the state, Mr. Gilliom, 
has raised his highest. His record for actual performance 
ieduces itself to an act of revenge upon the chief of his 
critics, the superintendent of the state anti-saloon league, 


ind to eloquent orations in public places Phe grand jury 


hefore which Mr. Gilliom operated found none of the cor- 
ruption which the present grand jury has unearthed. It 
will be interesting to see whether Indiana's citizens can be 
cuped by this prolific talker with the ease with which they 
were taken in by Stephenson 

[Indiana is not more corrupt than many other states. She 
has had the courage to send a governor and one or two en 
lire city administrations to the penitentiary Before hei 
present wave of reform reaches its ebb the entire nation 
may be applauding her civic virtue. [ut Indiana has fallen 
a victim to her political lethargy, her provincial pride, and 


the poor brand of religion generally held by her people. 
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Now that reformation has been forced upon her, patriotism 
may come to mean civic virtue. But it still remains to be 
scen whether her churches, yesterday the victims of the 
klan, will today show a capacity to bear their proper part 
in the cleansing of the civic temple. Bad religion betrayed 


her. Has she enough good religion to redeem her? 


The Return of the 
Missionaries 
[See page 1204. | 


HE LETTER from Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, which ap- 

pears in this issue, deserves careful reading. Doctor 
Warnshuis is one of the two secretaries of the inter- 
national missionary council, the body which seeks to co- 
ordinate the missionary work of the entire protestant world. 
During recent troubled months he has furnished an in- 
formed and hopeful leadership to the mission boards of this 
country and of Europe which has done much to hold them 
positions where right decisions on current issues may 


ultimately be possible, even if they have not yet been made 


In the midst of as difficult a situation as a missionary 
executive ever faced, he has done his work with the same 
fine spirit that shines through his present letter. There 1s 
no mor ithoritative source from which to seek an under 
tanding of the point of view of the missionary authorities 
of the western churches \nd probably there could not bi 
written a more revealing letter. 

Dr. Warnshuis writes in reply to the editorial, “Before 
the Missionaries Go Back,” which appeared in The Chris 
tian Century for September 22. 


} 
i 


The premises and con- 
clusions of that editorial can be summarized thus: That 
the present lull in the fighting in China is likely to give 
impetus to a movement for the return of the missionaries; 
that the exodus of the missionaries was produced by a wave 
of anti-foreignism; that this anti-foreignism was, accord 
ing to the missionaries’ own testimony, the result of Chines« 
resentment at unjust treaty conditions underlying mission 
ary work; that these conditions remain officially unchanged, 
and that as long as they remain unchanged it would be un 
wise to provoke future trouble by authorizing the return 
of the missionaries who fled. It was also suggested that 
the absence of the missionaries might simplify the problems 
of the Chinese Christians in securing those unifications of 
their scattered bodies which they apparently desire. 

What does Doctor Warnshuis say to. this? The first 
thing to be noticed is that, to the main contention, he says 
nothing at all. He allows to pass almost without comment 
the statements as to the treaty conditions which underlay 
the missionary exodus of last spring, his only recognitio1 
of the existence of the issue lying in a general claim that 
most of the boards and a majority of the missionaries de 
ire to see the treaties revised. The Christian Century said 
the same thing in its original editorial. But that is not the 
point, and Doctor Warnshuis knows that it is not the point 
The point is that exactly the same treaty relationships ol 
iain today as the missionaries said made unwise their pres 


ence eight months ago. 


It is not a case of personal safety 
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therwise. It is a case 


na treaty 


of continuing to do religious 
naries them 
1. This is the 


this 


foundation that the missi 


; have been telling the world is unethi 


imental and fact 


fact in the present situation, 
r Warnshuis ignores. 
is well to look 


rence in Dr. Warnshuis’ letter to this crux of the whole 


with some intentness at this single 


the treaties are concerned,” he writes, 
st of the missionary boards and a majority of the mis 
China 


vision and they expect that the objectionable clause 


ies in have indicated their eager desire for 


se treaties will be eliminated just as soon as that is 
ticable.”” That 


have been formal resolutions to this effect passed bx 
ps of missionaries and spread on the minutes of mi 


1 


“Their eager desire.” How eager? 


wards we have been told. That some of these have 


] \\ 


wen forwarded to the state department at Washing 


d moulder in the files there, we know. The formal 
But 


energy 


what has been 


of the 


made secure. 


f the 


has been 


more 


How much « 


boards, of th 


secretaries, of the returned missionaries has been 
ted to 


stirring up public opinion in this country to the 
where it will demand changes in the treaties? How 
[ bee il 
le to see the way in which the treaties have cut th 


| out from under the missionary? How many Chris 


ipporters of the missionary enterprise have 


nt, “Th thing is wrong, an mst be righte 
llow eager? 
Doctor Warnshuis 


He 


1@ Missionaries 


ivine failed to face the real issue 


cessarily forced to concern himself with details. 


s much space, therefore, to saying that tl 


actually going back, and that the boards are not rr 
We have no reason to doubt the 


ectness of the fact; it is the wisdom of the policy that 


question. We do, however, find it a remarkable 


ition if the returning missionaries are without control 


headquarters. It was not said to be so last spring 


1 we were told that they left their stations in 


response 
i 

, 

aers 


ecclesiastical as well as political. Except for the 


ind women who escaped from the riots in the \ 


angtz¢ 


lley, we have yet to hear of a missionary who left speak 


Now 


strange 


of his experience except as obedience to orders. 


hoards, apparently, have no control! It is a 


n. Does it mean that if the missi boards con 


ot to send workers into China until they could go 


treaty provisions they themselves 


there would be no way by which they 


vh that p licy ? 


Warnshuis that the suggestion that the 


SAVS 
a a ge ‘ : 
is might be glad to have the missionaries start back in 
to give them a popular slogan for a financial appeal 


dly worthy of consideration. Perhaps so. Yet with 


rty-eight hours we have received a verbatim report of 
ech by the principal promotional officer of one of the 


t American denominations—one of the denominations 


ed in Doctor before the annual 


Warnshuis’ letter 
vy of a responsible body of that denomination, and in 
speech precisely this appeal was used. 


ihe claim that the missionaries must go back in order 
the missionaries and the Chinese Christians can work 
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ut the problems of the futur { the church togethet 
sounds important. It has a certain element of truth in it 
There ts going to be a place for the miss 1 China n 
the future after the legal and moral basi | vork 

cleared up-—and he will have large help to e the Chinese 
in the building of their church life B that does no 
mean that every missionary who left last sj x will, by 
returning now, help in this fashion Not by a long shot 
There are hundreds of missionaries whose very presence 
is enough to ruin any hope for a candid discussion of these 
problems; in whose presence the Chinese claim that they 
cannot and will not speak their real minds. If the presence 
of the missionary were essential for action in this field, it is 


worth noting that the result of more than a hundred years 


of such presence has been the multiplication rather than the 


elimination of competing sects \nd it is equally worth 


noting that the newspaper dispatches of Octob 
announce the formation by Chinese of 


tween Chinese Congregationalists and Presbyterians, with 
Chinese Baptists and Methodists reported to be hovering 


on the edges and seriously considering entering the new 


body. The chances are at least even that the elimination 


of the scandalous divisions in Chinese Christianity will come 


faster with the missionaries away than with t 
of authority. 
Warnsht is’ pene 


t on the 


It is astonishing that a man of Doc 


tration should see in this editorial a change of fror 


part of The Christian Century. Last when the issue 


spring, 


was up, this paper expressed the hope that the mis 


slonarie 
would refuse the protection { the military ite, and would 
refuse to obey the orders or “advice” of the agents of their 


western governments. ‘To those who did so it ventured to 


apply the term, “gold star missionaries.” Manifestly, such 


missionaries stand in relation to present issues in a totally 


different grouping from that of the missionaries who left 


; 


l‘or they have actually proved to the Chinese that they are 


not subservient to the western government which estab 


lishes the treaty conditions which outrage Chinese opinion. 


ut for the rest of the missionaries the present problem is 


an entirely different one. ‘They are actually out. It does 


ittle good to debate as to the precise number who are out 


Doctor Warnshuis has one set of our editorial 


quoted the figures of the interdenominational monthly pub 

hed by the missionaries themselves in Shanghai The 
‘reat majority of the missionaries are out hey have 
hown that, when the policies of their home government 
involve it in trouble, their responsibilities as citizens of 


‘ 


the state make them feel that they must obey the 


\V\ c do not | 


State s 


voice, and leave now quarrel with that con 


clusion. It is a conclusion that the missionaries reached 
after much searching of heart But, having reached it, 
we believe that they should now accept its implications 
I:xactly the same causes for the involvement of the state 


rate today that were operating last spring. As long as 


~ 


would 
While 
But 


do so operate, the return of the mis 


det pen 


slonaries 


only complicate and their moral dilemma 

ey are out, certain problems may remain unsolved 
the position of the missionary at least does not then con 
stitute a constant example of the ability of our religion to 
make humiliating compromises with the pagan premises and 


practice of the military state. 





A Book That Changed My Life 


By Jane Addams 


HAVE WRITTEN out a short account of a vivid re- 
ligious reaction to a book of Tolstoy’s, “What to Do 
Then,” which appeared forty years ago in the late 

eighties. It fell into the hands of one and another of us 
during the following decade and profoundly modified our 
religious convictions. Many young people were deeply 
moved not only to a conviction of sin but to “deeds meet 
for repentance.” A similar account could be written of 
Tolstoy's “My Religion,” founded on the very words of 
Jesus, “Resist not evil,” which denounced all use of cver- 
cive force, as this book challenged our unworthy accept- 
ance of the labor of others. I have just reread the book, in 
order to write a preface for it, when it shall appear in a 
complete edition of Tolstoy's works which it is planned to 
publish next year in commemoration of the centenary of 
his birth, and I am submitting this account for whatever 


value it may have. 
THE UNEASY EIGHTIES 


Seme books are to us not so much books as they are 
vital experiences. This depends not only upon the book 
itself, but also upon the sum of influences and of social 
trends under which it is read. A young person reading to- 
day Tolstoy’s “What to Do Then” might find it difficult to 
conceive the profound impression which it made upon sensi- 
tive people when it first appeared. At this period in the 
late eighties there was a widespread moral malaise in re 
gard to existing social conditions, ranging from a mere un 
formulated sense of uneasiness to an acute consciousness of 
unredressed wrongs. The abuses connected with the be- 
ginnings of machine production had by the end of the nine- 
teenth century been somewhat lessened in England and the 
United States, but the evil slum conditions in our rapidly 
growing cities, with all the inevitable results on health and 
morals, were pressing on men’s minds. Social and moral 
questioning, stimulated by some of the greatest leaders of 
Knglish thought, had driven deep furrows in the smooth 
surtace of nineteenth century satisfaction with the belief 
that progress was inevitable 

\n astonishing number of writers undertook to formu- 
late this uneasiness or to describe the conditions from which 
it arose \Ithough a few of these writers have taken a 
permanent place in English literature, as had their fore- 
runners, Carlyle, Ruskin, and Arnold, many of them who 
have since proved ephemeral gave at the moment a poignant 
challenge to the English reading public. “The Bitter Cry 
of Outeast London,” “Darkest England and the Way Out,” 
Charles booth’s monumental study, “Life and Labor of the 
People,” Beatrice Webb's first-hand story of her voluntary 
experiences in sweatshop and factory and the brilliant 
Fabian Essays, containing the early work of Shaw, Sidney 
Webb, and Olivier, found an echo in the United States, 
where a lesser literature of the same sort was beginning to 
appear, although it did not reach its zenith until a decade 
later. 

Inito a surcharged atmosphere such as this came the 


trenchant challenge of Tolstoy’s book written with that 
1196 


overwhelming sincerity and simplicity which distinguish the 
works of genius. It illustrated what Middleton Murry has 
since formulated: “Nothing is so new as a new natural- 
ness, none so difficult to apprehend. A new simplicity is 
the most baffling of all human achievements and the most 
perdurable.” It is also fair to state in defense of the multi- 
tude of other writers that none of them was faced with a 
situation so direct and simple in itself as that presented in 
Russia. The vague questionings and indictments of long 
established customs were much more difficult to reduce to 
underlying principles in the midst of our own complicated 
social order than they were in the simple conditions pre- 
For instance, in “What to Do Then” 
Tolstoy had poignantly drawn the contrast between the toil- 


vailing in Russia. 


ing underfed peasants in the fields and the life led by him- 
self and his friends at the nearby manor house, whither 
the idlers had come from Moscow to enjoy the pleasures 
of country life in summer. They were carelessly absorbing 
the services of peasants whose help was urgently needed 
to secure the crops of hay and grain during the brief and 
overburdened days of harvest, and in certain instances, as 
when the rain threatened to fall upon the drying hay, their 
luxurious living imperiled the crop itself. 

The book was the record of a great genius writing out 
his personal scruples, and the reader found that the scruples 
were his own, put as he never could have put them him- 
self. 

Conditions in a young country such as the United States 
were easier in many important respects than those found 
in Europe, although they involved identical questions which 
were strikingly formulated on both sides of the Atlantic 
\braham Lincoln, years before driven by the existence of 
slavery to a long meditation on the basic relations between 
man and man, had carefully written down, “As labor is the 
common burden of our race, so the effort of some to shift 
their shares of burden onto the shoulders of others is the 
ereat durable curse of the race.” And this from a man 
whose youth had known incessant labor, whose hands were 
calloused from swinging the ax and guiding the tiller—an 
experience as unlike Tolstoy’s as the European noble was 
unlike the American pioneer. 


CONTRASTS BETWEEN RICH AND POOR 


At the time of the publication of “What to Do Then" 
Russia was much in men’s minds as an outstanding exam- 
ple of both political and social oppression. George Ken- 
nan’s revelations of the horrors of Siberian exile had bit- 
ten deep into the public mind. The abolition of serfdom 
not yet a generation back had ended a great wrong, but the 
terms of the emancipation had left the peasants burdened 
with an impossible load of taxation to which only land- 
hungry men could have even passively submitted. The 
widespread misery in Russia was brought home to every- 
one who could read a newspaper by the long series of 
famines to which Russia had always been subject, and we 
were destined to be torn once again by Tolstoy’s own de- 
scription of the famine of 1891 of which he writes in 
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Believe.” 


“What I 


the vast differences between Russia and the United States, 


Yet after making every allowance for 


folstoy’s presentation of the contrast between the ovet 
worked and the underfed poor on the one hand, and the idle 

wasteful rich on the other, was felt as raising un 
answerable questions. In vain we told ourselves that th« 
situation was oversimplified and that he had made it more 
ogical than life warrants. 

Some of us who were making sincere efforts to deal 
with the results of city poverty were startled by Tolstoy's 
the 
although even then we realized that 


passionate revulsion against attempt at a_ solution 


through benevolence, 
there was nothing in Russia corresponding in reasonable 
ness, thoroughness and extent to the painstaking and very 
genuine efforts made in Great Britain and the United States 
to bring intelligent and permanent help to individual cases, 
efiorts which we believed would lead inevitably to legisla 
tive and economic reforms. But, even that first rush of 
enthusiasm incident to the welding of a new implement for 
social service showed traces of the lashing of Tolstoy’s 
| find an early definition of social settlements formu 


“A so- 


cial settlement may be described as an anodyne of work for 


} 


ated with the preposterous pensiveness of youth: 


misery engendered by contemplating life as it is!” 
[here was also in the minds of many of us at that mo- 
ut a touch of impatience over the overwhelming concern 


lolstoy for personal righteousness. There was some 
almost talmudic in his passionate desire to fulfill the 

law literally, and to be clean in the very decades when the 
lers of Christian thought were emphasizing the social 
message of Christianity. But was not Tolstoy himself part 
this very movement when he reiterated his conviction 
that the only method to better external conditions and to 
lessen the bitter and degrading sufferings of poverty was 
each man to turn straight around in his path and to 


ire quite simply and directly in the tasks of common 


18 « 


We know now only too well how inadequate such a 
method must be and yet we also know that in one sense 
there is no other way to make clear the possession of th 
h moral insight and to formulate it for others who are 
nable to formulate it for themselves. The doctrine must 
« understood through the deed. It is the only possible 
way not only to stir others into action but to give the 
essage “Certain virtues 


itself a sense of reality. are 


ed in man by his doing the action,” said Aristotle. 
AN INDICTMENT ALMOST UNBEARABLE 
lor many reasons, therefore, the indictment brought in 


at to Do Then” was almost unbearable to thousands 


ot young people who read it in the late eighties and early 


nineties. This was true, although we even then allowed for 


the inadequacy of 
} 


Tolstoy’s economic analysis and saw 
it rural conditions in Russia had become as obsolete in 
western society as had the cradle which the peasants were 
using to harvest their wheat. We also saw how unreason 
ble and even captious he was in his criticism of science, 
and literature—everything that he summed up in the 
word “civilization” which he so especially detested because 
he regarded its trivial activities as a time-filling substitute 
lor genuine labor. 





Realizing also as we grow older that life can never be 
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logical and consistent, it still remains the fact that Tolstoy 


makes complacency as impossible now as when “\What to 


Do Then” first appeared. In England, as in Russia, a few 
conscience-stricken readers renounced their property, some 
of them going to live in Tolstoyan colonies, although Tol 
stoy himself disapproved such attempts. There was at least 
one such experiment in the United States. But for a single 
such decision to break with the existing order there wer 
hundreds who without defying well-established custom 

“that principle magistrate of man’s life’—lived through 
miserable days and sleepless nights tormented by the simple 


juestion of “what to do?” Most of these, whether they 
finally worked through the problem to their own satisfaction 
or whether they gave it up and lived on as best they could 
lives in 


without a sense of having solved it, found their 


greater or less degree permanently modified. Respect for 
hard, simple labor was reinforced if not glorified by Tol 
stoy’s feeling in regard to it, or at least the desire re 
mained to simplify one’s personal living and to lessen one’s 


selfish absorption of other people’s labor. 


RELEASE THROUGH LABOR 


It was the fashion for several years after the publication 
United States, to 


that his work in 


of this book, both in England and in the 
deride the experiment of Tolstoy, to say 
the fields was inefficient, that the boots that he made were 
scarcely fit to wear; there were even a whole series of 
slanderous stories trying to show him a hypocrite, but to the 
minds by whom this rich personality had been in the least 
apprehended such statements seemed totally irre!evant 
How many of his readers found the sense of joyful re- 
lease in labor that Tolstoy himself describes at the close of 
the book one cannot know, but this joy is one of the ele 
The passage 


the 


ments which remain distinctly in one’s mind 


describing the release which Tolstoy finds in wheat 
field is one of the finest passages ever written even by that 
great master of literature. Tormented as he had been for 
years by the intolerable irritant of inner unrest, he tells 
how he found himself, happier, kinder and more serene, 
and how the problems that had beset him resolved them 
selves after he made his great decision and began bodily 
Lhis 


The contradictory demands of his new way of life 


labor. was, of course, in some degree a passing 


phase. 
and those of his family, which his reason as well as his 
affection admitted as leyitimate—and perhaps also his own 
complexities of temperament and experience—mnade it im 
possible for him to work out a permanent, completely selt 
He never ap 


peared as a triumphant man, and the problems described in 


consistent and satisfactory scheme of life 


this book were never successfully solved, but beset him to 
The fact that this was so is due to the great- 
He 


would not pretend and, above all, he would not deceive him 


the very end. 
ness of the man at least as much as to his weaknesses. 


self, nor his readers. 
It may be no clearer to us than it was to him that a 
not 


righteous life cannot be lived in a society that is 


righteous. It was clearer to him than it has been to any 
others, save to a small handful of shining souls, that the 
true man can attempt nothing less and that society can be 
made righteous in no other way. 


One cannot in this year 1927 write of this great Rus- 
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‘ian and his teaching without an overwhelming consciou 

ness of what is happening in Russia today where the fol- 
lowers of Tolstoy are so sternly repressed. The doctrin- 
naire approach to the problems of labor by the revolution- 
ists 1s the antithesis of Tolstoy's religious impulse to hum- 
bly share in the sacrament of work; their forceful expro- 
priation of the landed gentry is but a sorry travesty of Tol- 
stoy’s dream of voluntary renunciation of all property 
which its owner could retain only by the use of force ; their 
treatment of bourgeouisie and peasant alike ignores his 
reiterated statement that there is no human situation which 
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may be successfully approached without human affection. 
The counsels of perfection these are, it is true, but never- 
theless they are the counsels of the greatest religious 
teachers. 

Through this book and others Tolstoy may have pre- 
pared our western minds for the message of Gandhi, which 
came in so different a guise and is yet so similar in its in- 
dictment of western civilization and equally insistent in its 
call to labor and simple living. 
comes from time to time and strikes harshly upon a perma- 


A message such as this 


nent sore spot in the careless hearts of men. 


Catholic Laymen and Anti-Catholicism 


By Robert Russell Wicks 


HikRI. WAS ONCE a rugged old Quaker who, when 

he was in the midst of a battle aboard one of the 

frigates of the British navy, was struck by remem- 
brance of those words of St. Paul: “One God and Father of 
all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” It 
came over him that Christians had no business to be killing 
off people when there was something of God in every one 
of them. And he straightway stopped fighting. Some of 
you might doubt the wisdom of his action, but his principle 
was right. That text ought to stop people fighting each 
other. The world remains war-torn and strife-ridden for 
lack of this sense of a God who seeks to work, not in indi- 
viduals separately but through all individuals together. And 
it seems that the doctrine of this text is having an effect on 
the bitter relation that has existed between the protestant 
and Catholic divisions of the Christian church. An increas- 
ing number of people on both sides are growing more con- 
scious of this bitterness as the outstanding disgrace of 
Christendom 


Oriental people are making us feel the un- 


holy contradiction of a religion of love engendering per- 
petual hatred and suspicion between two camps of its fol- 
lowers. When religious devotion is perverted by this kind 
if prejudice it becomes one of the most treacherous and 


damnable intluences in history. 
CALM DISCUSSION INCREASING 


In the last year the old vexed question, which has been a 
rallying pomt for bigoted persecution, has been brought out 
into the light of public discussion. No passions have been 
aroused. Millions of people have thought and talked calmly, 
in their right senses. It has become evident that the freer 
and better minds among protestants and Catholics are find- 
ing points of sympathy. ‘The bigoted on both sides are still 
in the majority. But there is a growing frankness between 
these finer sympathetic spirits who can see across our divi- 
sions and act like brothers living in different houses. There 
are three points of sympathy where the better minds on 
beth sides are drawing together. [very such discovery is a 
real gain. 

The first point of sympathy is the layman’s recognition 
that God is not confined to any one church. The New York 
governor speaks like the awakened laymen in every church 


when he says: “What we need is more religion for our 
young people, not less; and the way to get more religion is 
to stop bickering among our sects which can only have for 
its effect the creation of doubt in the minds of our youth as 
to whether or not it is necessary to pay attention to re- 
ligion at all.” Here is a Catholic layman of unquestioned 
standing who acknowledges that his church is just one 
among many quarreling sects. Perhaps he did not realize 
what he said. But that is all the more significant. Multi- 
tudes of laymen in all churches are unconsciously feeling in 
their hearts that the dividing lines which we have built up 
between churches are artificial. The spirit of God is not 
artificially confined to a sect, any more than gravity can be 
controlled by some favored nation. If God is over all, and 
working through us all, then it is only man-made traditions 
that keep us apart. If the spirit of Christ is not in a man, 
his church membership signifies nothing. If that spirit is in 
the man, he is a Christian no matter what church refuses to 
recognize him. The more we mix together in community 
clubs, in community service, in our recreations, in business 
and school and society, the more impossible it becomes to 
say that true Christianity is confined to any one church. 


OLD BIGOTRY REMAINS 


I do not mean that the old bigoted exclusiveness has gone 
Far from it. It has not gone in protestantism. In Prince- 
ton seminary today there are Presbyterians with an un- 
christian spirit seeking to exclude fellow professors who 
show a spirit far more Christian but who do not toe the 
theological chalk line which the majority insist upon. In 
‘Tennessee and Florida there are fundamentalists who would 
classify Christians not by their possession of the spirit of 
Christ, but by their opinions on evolution, There are many 
protestant clergymen who will not sit on the same platform 
with Unitarians, no matter whether the Unitarian shows 
more of the spirit of Christ or not. There are Episcopa- 
lans who tell some of us that we are not true Christian min- 
isters, not for the lack of the spirit of Christ, but because 
we have not had the bishop’s hands upon our heads. The 
official class in all churches are much more concerned over 
these things than the laymen. The spirit of God in ail and 
through all recognizes only one requirement: a surrendered 
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life. Given that, and the spirit of God can enter a man’s 
life, with priests and sacraments or without them, with an 
organized church or no church at all. 
in no uncertain terms. 

Likewise the exclusiveness in the Roman Catholic church 
is still very pronounced. The very theory of this church as 
the one appointed channel through which life from God 


History affirms this 


vets into the lives of men puts this theory in the foreground. 
But even this theory cannot keep the Christian spirit con- 
fined to those who hold the theory. Catholic laymen are 
recognizing this more and more and it is greatly to be re- 
cretted that the Catholic clergy in America find themselves 
prevented from more open fellowship and cooperation with 
leaders of other churches. It must be a real cross and an 
embarrassment to many of them whose personal friendship 
reaches out so naturally to many of us who are not of their 

The Catholic practice of discouraging acquaintance 
with protestant points of view—the whole habit of exclu- 
sive aloofness—is on any account unfortunate and unchris- 
tian, but no more so than the same attitude in protestant 
We should, however, understand that it is much 
harder for the freer spirits in the Catholic church to make 


circles. 
way against this exclusive tendency. The priest’s vow of 
obedience and the hierarchial organization gives the more 
conservative elements much more power of restraint over 

y free thinking and free acting leader. We should re- 
member this in judging many broad-minded Catholic lead 
ers who cannot go as far as they might like to go toward 
fellowship. Their one course is to stay with the institution 
ind go as far as they can. We must not be cynical about 
this, because our own protestant practice is often afflicted in 


the same way. 


FRIENDLINESS AND LOYALTY 


lhe second point of sympathy is the layman's recognition 
that friendlier relations do not spoil loyalty to a particular 
church. Something better than the idea of exclusiveness 
ls the Catholic to his church. 


could tell you why they prefer their church, except that 


Probably few laymen 
were brought up in it. We all need to remember that 
Catholicism and protestantism are not simply different or- 
ganizations or systems; they are different ways of fellow- 
ship with God. 
religious experience, which shade into each other and which 


They stand for two permanent types of 


vet can be distinguished. 


wh 


For instance, there are people 
find that God’s spirit can get into a man’s life without 
depending on any priest or ritual or sacrament. This inde- 
pendent type is associated chiefly with protestantism, for this 
But 
Luther 


was the idea for which protestantism was founded. 


iT 


otestantism did not discover or invent the idea. 


| 
I 
had this idea while he was still a Catholic priest and for 


many years his new churches were not actually separated 
trom the mother church. But this free type has multiplied 
under protestant influence. On the other hand, there are 
people who find that God’s spirit can get into their lives 
by the help of some spiritual leader who stands between 
them and God and helps them to surrender to God by 
ot 


sarily wrong or magical or superstitious about this. 


ritual and sacrament. 


means There is nothing neces- 
This 
type of religion has developed chiefly in the Catholic church, 
and that is why Catholics prefer this church. 
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From this we can see that we are never going to get rid 
of the protestant type, even though discouraged souls talk 
about the “break-up of protestantism.” Any 
where, in church or out on the road, can open his life to 
God. 


sent forth the finest Christian souls we know anything 


man, any- 


This is all the Quakers have needed, and they have 
about, like William Penn, John Woolman, John Greenleaf 


Whittier, In the same way we will 
never be rid of the Catholic type. 


and hosts of others. 
The true priest, with 
religious practices and forms and symbols which ages of 
experience have developed, will continue to minister to the 
people who are thus helped to surrender their lives to the 
spirit of God. Just as there are masses of people who can 
not be ministered to by a Quaker meeting of pure silence, so 
there are masses of people who will be more affected by 
the Catholic practices of worship and discipline than by the 
less elaborate protestant method. Perhaps this type may be 
due to long training and tradition, perhaps it is rooted in 
different temperament—but at any rate the type is here and 
to all appearances permanent. It is not a question which of 
these two types of churches will supplant the other. It is a 
question rather how they may supplement each other and 
work together to reach people for their common Lord, and 
release his spirit in one common life as a preparation for 
God’s kingdom, which is more inclusive than any church on 


earth. 


CHURCH AND GOVERN MENT 


Finally, another point of sympathy is the layman's recog 
nition that the church shall not manipulate government for 
its own ends. No protestant could speak a stronger word 
here than did the New York governor in his famous letter 
He believes in the absolute separation of church and state, 
apparently without any reservation. He disclaims responsi 
bility for all doctrines or official statements that lean toward 
governmental favor for Catholicism. He declares that “no 
man, cleric or lay, has ever directly or indirectly attempted 
to exercise church influence on any administration of any 
office I have ever held, nor asked me to show special favor 
to Catholics or exercise discrimination against non-Cath 
All well and gor od. 
Catholic laymen speak like this they speak only for them 


olics.” But, unfortunately, when 
selves. They do not speak for the institution of which they 
are members. 
tution. 


They cannot as laymen speak for that insti 
They have no voice in any of its councils. They 
have no representation in the deliberations which form the 
policies and programs of that church. The power that rules 
is out of their hand entirely and out of their country. 
There is not a thing that any protestant church can do in 
\merica without the consent of laymen who are represented 
in every church council that has authority. It is only fair 
to say that we would all be more willing to trust Catholics in 
office if their own church would trust them and allow them 
to share with priest and prelate in the conduct and manage- 
As it Is, 
and no layman like Governor Smith can know, whether the 


ment of that great institution. we do not know, 
powerful authorities of the Catholic church here and abroad 
really agree with the sentiments which he has so splendidly 
expressed. History has taught us that the Catholic church 
has been willing to promote its ends through the exercise of 


political control. The pronouncements of various popes to 
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this effect recorded in Mr. Marshall’s Atlantic article may 
not have “dogmatic force,” but they indicate a type of 
thought about church and state which has more than once 
showed itself a real peril in a free world. The compara- 
tively recent separation of church and state in France indi- 
cates the difference between the thought of the vatican and 
the thought of ordinary church members like Governor 
Smith. Even now Europe suspects that the present secre- 
tary of state at the vatican is seeking to encourage Catholic 
parties in various countries, like the Catholic party in the 
government of Germany. 
the trouble. 


No one knows, and there is just 
How can we know when even able laymen like 
the governor of New York are excluded from representa- 
tion in the councils of the church? 


PRESSURE IN POLITICS 


Democracy suspects the methods of autocracy—always 
has and always will, because secrecy breeds suspicion. That 
is a psychological law. For political influence does not need 
to be exercised by open dictation to a holder of government 
office. 
that. 


Political influence is always far more subtle than 
Political pressure can be brought to bear that can 
make a well meaning and honest man in office utterly help 
When an American car 
dinal announced through all the churches under his juris- 
diction that opposition should be encouraged to the child 
labor amendment, we know the effect on legislators was 
something entirely different from the influence of a layman 
expressing that opinion. 


less to do what he wants to do. 


When a great institution trains its 
people from childhood in obedience to authority, a prelate 
of that church has an organized force that can sway votes as 
no similar protestant organization, trained in individual 
freedom, could ever do or would want to do. 

The press and the stage in this country feel perfectly free 
to criticize the protestant church and clergy and publish 
abroad their faults. It should be so. This is all healthy and 
robust—but very one-sided. No paper that cares about its 
circulation, no theater that cares about its box receipts will 
venture to set forth the faults of the Catholic church, which 
are certainly as outstanding as the faults of the protestants. 


They recognize that a force of opposition can be swayed 


against them such as no protestant organization is prepared 
to command. Many of us feel that a Catholic in the Presi- 
dent's chair would help to clear away many ill-grounded 
suspicions. But we must try to make it plain that as Ameri- 
cans we should all strive together to shut out from this free 
land the kind of ecclesiastical influence which is of foreign 
birth and which, more than once, has played a checkered ca 
reer in the politics of the old world. And our keenest hope 
is that more men like the New York executive will come to 
know our honest feelings and be sustained by us in their 
honest efforts to keep public office above the reach of subtle 
forms of political pressure. 


FHE OPPORTUNITY OF THE CATHOLIC LAYMAN 


It is our faith that the American Catholic, brought up in 
the free atmosphere of American democracy, can be the 
greatest force in the world to bring more of the layman’s 
councils of the Catholic 
We only wish we might have the chance to trust 
the broad-minded Catholic friends we know as 


democratic influence into the 
church. 


some of 
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they shared in official deliberations of their church, openly 
conducted, to form the policies of the great mother church 
of us all. We believe that the majority of intelligent Cath- 
olics in America are as opposed as any of us to that group 
of prelates in their church who, still dreaming of temporal 
power, might like to extend their political schemes to this 
country. These American Catholics will never, under any 
conditions, countenance Roman dictation in our political af- 
fairs. If only this majority were in a position to know, 
from the inside, where influence was being brought to bear 
to use government for any ecclesiastical advantage, and 
could exercise some authority in the matter, the bulk of 
unreasonable suspicion and prejudice would disappear from 
Whether a Catholic can be elected to 
the presidency of this republic before such confidence comes 
is an open question. If he cannot, it is an outrage to lay 
his failure solely to the religious narrowness of protestant 


our American life. 


people. 


*sChurch of Yout 
Honolulu’s Church of Youth 
By Clara Cahill Park 

HE TERRITORY OF HAWAII with its twelve 

islands, eight of which are inhabited, is still as it were 

in process of formation. The islands are still rising, 
almost perceptibly, from the sea, the tufa rocks are turning 
into rich red soil, and in some islands erosion is greatly 
changing the face of the land. Psychologically, and still 
fundamentally, the face of the islands also is changing. 
The native Hawaiians are now slightly increasing, but this 
crossroads of the Pacific harbors many and opposing races; 
and among them there are the varying problems of a mixed 


population. 
PROBLEMS OF ADOLESCENCE 


In the schools of Honolulu are children of the Japanese, 
Chinese, Koreans, Filipinos, Portuguese, Hawaiians and 
representatives of half a dozen European nations, as well 
as plain Americans, many of them descendants of the early 
missionaries. A photograph has been taken of the girls in 
the mid-Pacific institute which shows thirty-two races and 
They all 


seem quite normal and good-looking. These children study. 


combinations of races in a single student body. 


play, sing and dance together, and, when they are older, 
sometimes intermarry. In a world that is so small that 
everyone is neighbor to some one else, as in Hawaii, race 
prejudice seems to assume milder forms than elsewhere 
Below the surface there is surely some misunderstanding 
and bitterness, but race conflicts, as we know them on the 
mainland, may hardly be said to exist. Children are always 
more neighborly than their elders, and when they meet om 
the common ground of school and playground they achieve 
friendships which cross all borders of race or caste. 
Unfortunately, as they grow older and retreat behind 
their barriers of various nationalities, friendships sometimes 
die out, and resentments take their place. There seems 
be everywhere, in the church and in the community, a con- 
viction that the years are bound to bring new and more 
pressing problems in their train. To the difficulties which 
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confront all adolescents, in all countries, are added those 
which arise here from differing home standards, traditions 
and even language. 

The parents find themselves confused and hesitating. In 
their day, among orientals, just to differ from parents was 
a crime, one of the most unforgivable. In their churches, 
in their homes, the young are expected to conform. When 
this does not happen they do not know how to meet it. 
More and more the young people in these islands are becom- 
ing Americanized, are learning to think for themselves, 
choosing their own wives and husbands, and departing from 
the old ways. In the face of this situation has arisen the 
Crossroads church, the church of youth as many call it, 
since all its attendants are young, mostly the intelligentsia 
of the second generation. 


OPEN TO EVERY AIR FROM HEAVEN 


rhe Crossroads church tends to minimize these “growing 
pains” and unite the best of these forces into a social group 
which can work together. Mr. Galen R. Weaver, the young 
pastor, believes in contributing to the services of a Christian 
church all that is best in other religions and at his church 
one may hear passages read from Buddha, Confucius, and 
other prophets and poets, as well as those who have more 
directly inspired the Hawaiian board of missions, in whose 
large hall they meet. In fact, with all the doors and win 
dows open to the soft airs of heaven and of all doctrines 
that treat of the brotherhood of man, I remember this place 
as having a positive atmosphere of understanding and good 
will. 

Mr. Weaver sometimes steps down from the pulpit at 
the close of the sermon and turns the service into an open 
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forum. He does not think it fair that the congregation 
should not have an opportunity occasionally to “answer 
back.” 

I remember, once, Mr. Weaver had been talking about the 
ideal home. Haoles—pronounced howlis—is the name given 
to Americans in Hawaii. He stepped down and asked 
this somewhat intimate question, “Don’t you sometimes get 
your own way at home by quoting what the haoles say and 
do? And are you always careful to quote what the best 
haoles say and do? Do you even always consider what the 
average says and does? It isn’t fair to your parents to tell 
them what Americans say and do, when you know it is only 
the worst and not even the average!’ Whereupon there was 
a hot discussion, which was continued into the evening dis- 
cussion club. 

In the church of youth the executive committee has an 
average age of less than thirty years. The minister him- 
self is a comrade. Here the youth of mixed races have a 
chance to work out their own salvation in a changing and 
inexplicable world. These young people are distinctly aware 
of the currents of life, eddying and swirling about in their 
little world. In this common life in the church they are 
prepared for the common life in the community. Perhaps 
in no place, outside of a family, can people get so close to- 
gether as in a church, where all are working together for 
some end. Later, when they get out into the world, and 
inevitably into politics, representing different racial groups, 
there will be a better understanding all around. Lecturers 
from other countries, passing through, stop and speak to 
these young people. In this way they have the advantage 
of getting into a wider, freer group, representing the whole 
commonwealth of the Pacific. 


British Table Talk 


London, September 20. 
HE SECRETARY of the Baptist union has given rea- 
sons why prayer book revision is a concern of every 


citizen, whether in the Church of England or not. He 
mself, writing in the name of the Baptist union, believes that 
ome of the proposed changes are a departure from the protes- 
tant settlement, which the greater num 
ber of citizens still demand. He advo 
cates the rejection of the bill if these 
are retained. Let the 
to two sections, he pleads, and let the controversial portions 


Again the Revised 
Prayer Book 

bill be divided 
be left over. The present parliament, he adds, has no authority 
to deal with the matter. 
the federal council of the free churches deplored the fact that 


Dr. Carnegie Simpson, speaking at 

only alternative to the revision held out to the nation by 
ts promoters is chaos. Why have the bishops allowed things 
to come to this pass? And have we any assurance that after 
the bill becomes law, the bishops will enforce it? This at least 
hould be demanded, he urges, before the bill is passed—some 
firm assurance must be given that this shall be a real settle- 
ment, and the basis of a discipline upon which the bishops will 
igree. Nothing said so far reassures him upon this matter. 
On the other hand, the bishop of Durham has answered with 


his customary directness that we live in an age in which the 


old attitude towards all things Roman cannot be maintained 
Protestantism in 1927 is not what protestantism was in 1558 or 
in 1662. The present prayer book belongs to the pre-toleration 
era. “The nation has long since changed its attitude towards Ro 
man Catholics,” and if certain changes are in the direction of 
Roman Catholicism, why not if they are in themselves reason- 
able and salutary? The bishops have publicly declared that they 
have not proposed any doctrinal changes. To disbelieve their 
assurances, and to reject the measures, brought forward con- 
stitutionally and with every due safeguard, will not be toler- 
ated, the bishop says, by “the good sense and fair play of the 
nation.” There the matter stands today. It 
consider the strength of the opposition which the Baptist union 
and other assemblies present to the bill; but for myself I believe 
the bill will become law, and I do not think those who vote 
for it need have any great fear of losing their seats in parlia- 
The average man, if he thinks about the matter at all, 
says that there is chaos already in the Church of England, and 


is reasonable to 


ment. 


this measure offers at best a restored order, and if the worst 
comes to the worst, only a resumption of the present chaos. 
At the same time there are many asking “why in the name 
of all things holy the approach which we make to the eternal 
world should be discussed and decided by members of parlia- 
ment, who may be of any religion or of none?” 
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“Right Off 
The Map” 

Here is a masterpiece. There is no question about this. If 
after reading “Right Off the Map” you, gentle reader, do not 
agree, then I tell you that you are still in the bondage of iniquity 
(literary) and in the gall of bitterness. It is by Mr. C. E. 
Montague, the author of “Disenchantment” and “Rough Jus- 
tice.” Most of the writers who count for anything in these 
days are freed from any illusions concerning wars, and the be- 
ginnings of them, and the conduct of them, but there is no one 
who has the sure touch and the almost cruel insight into the 
follies of the human heart in this matter as Mr. Montague. At 
the same time he has been a soldier, and fought in the ranks, 
and he knows how war looks not only to a booming bishop or 
a profiteer, or a journalist, playing with explosives, but to a 
soldier of fortune, and to all gallant adventurers. In this story 
there is romance, most welcome to those who love romance. 
There is a first-class story which at times calls for a blind eye; 
one scene strains the reader’s generosity in this matter to break- 
ing point; but it is none the less a splendid yarn of adventure. 
But many will read in it a most accurate analysis of the way 
in which wars arise in this modern world. Quite rightly the 
central figure is the editor of the Voice, an organ of the press 
in the little republic of Ria. The story of this man’s mind, and 
the things which he set in motion is told with that calm and 
terrible irony of which Mr. Montague is a master. Mr. Bur- 
nage, the editor, has made an eloquent speech in which he has 
abjured his former pacific policy, and for personal reasons has 
swelled the chorus of Rians demanding war with the Portans, 
their neighbors. He has spoken in rolling periods sentiments 
which are merely in the past, and a friend of his, a soldier of 
fortune, has taken him seriously: “Burnage was growing numb. 
A certain very cold shadow is apt to cast itself on these capable 
orators now and again. They will offer, any day, to mold the 
career of a nation. Such offers are part of the ordinary prac- 
tice of their charming art. But sometimes, to the artist’s con- 
sternation, the offer is flatly accepted. He finds to his astonish- 
ment and distress that resonant words do really count for some- 
thing, apart from the first pleasure they give and the first cheers 
they bring in,—that words may be dynamic and send hundreds 
of thousands of men to be killed for a bad cause or for nothing 
at all, and stunt as many babies by cutting off part of their 
food.” Do buy “Right Off the Map,” and when you have read 
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it send it to the spellbinder you know best in the press or in the 
pulpit or in the senate. It is a brillant tale, but it is not a little 
like a rehearsal of the day of judgment for artists in words. 
* 6 «@ 

And So Forth 

A new and weighty book has appeared upon “The Cape Color 
Question.” It is by Mr. Macmillan, professor of history in 
Johannesburg. In dealing with the early colonial policy to- 
wards the Hottentots and others, the author has constantly 
before himself the color problems of today. Incidentally, as a 
scientific historian he vindicates the character of Dr. John 
Philip, the agent of the London missionary society in Africa. 
To this day he is the ogre of many of the whites in the cape. 
Mr. Macmillan counts him the wisest of statesmen... .The dis- 
covery of Boswell manuscripts and other treasures has excited 
literary people. Colonel Isham is to have them, and America 
will be their home. Boswell, as a writer, is never likely to 
lose his place. The man himself was a most unsavory creature, 
at least for seasons. The new Boswelliana have been described 
in these words: “Unfortunately the manuscript of the Life of 
Johnson has almost entirely perished from damp; only 20 quarto 
pages remain intact; the rest has been reduced literally to pow- 
der with only a few fragments larger than a threepenny bit. 
But this disappointment is compensated by the richness of 
variety of the new material, comprising, for example, a poem 
by Goldsmith and an intensely vivid description of Voltaire 
written by Boswell when he was his guest at Ferney. Rous- 
seau, Pitt, Burns—almost every handwriting that could be 
wished is represented. Considerable light is thrown on Bos- 
well’s methods of work. With the exception already named, 
the papers are in perfect preservation. ... Many people are get- 
ting alarmed about the growth of gambling in connection with 
greyhound racing. These immense gatherings cannot be ex- 
plained on any other supposition. Most of the 100,000 who 
may be found at Wembley cannot know the points of the dogs 
and one visit should satisfy all reasonable curiosity. Of course 
such places are the resort chiefly of those who wish to have a 
little flutter. Mr. Churchill, the chancellor, will gain half a 
million a year for the exchequer....The Irish elections look to 
be ending in a dead heat. Perhaps de Valera may be president 
but there is more likelihood of some working arrangements 
between the two parties. 

EDWARD SHILLITO. 


BOOK S§ 


Toward the Understanding of France 
France, by Sisley Huddleston. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
$5.00. 
In Praise of France, by Stephen Gwynn. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, $3.50. 


HE recent memory of comradeship in arms, the still un- 


settled accounts growing out of that association, the 

visit of the American legion to Paris, and the increas- 
ing number of American visitors to France, all make it im- 
portant that we should make special efforts to understand 
the spirit and temper of our sister republic and at least so 
much of her history as is directly contributory to present 
conditions. The newest and most comprehensive aid to the 
English reader who wants to know the mind of France is the 
volume by Sisley Huddleston in Scribner’s notable series, “The 
Modern World,” under the general editorship of Mr. H. A. 


L. Fisher, who has recently added to his own laurels by his 
biography of Lord Bryce. 

Mr. Huddleston was in France during the greater part of 
the war period, and it is chiefly about the events of that quad- 
rennium that his mind revolves. The chapters which do not 
deal directly with that theme might almost be labeled “events 
leading up to the war” and “consequences of the war.” He 
handles the question of war guilt with a mind free from pre- 
disposition in favor of the nation which forms his subject 
but also, as it seems to me, without prejudice against them. 
He speaks an obvious truth when he says: “That Germany 
should have signed article, 231 under compulsion could mean 
nothing except that Germany was beaten.” A Frenchman might 
challenge the implication that France introduced that forced 
confession into the treaty knowing it to be a fiction, for the 
sake of the advantages which could be gained in the settlement 
on that theory and which could be retained after the theory 
was exploded. 
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[he author is a critic as well as an admirer of the French 
people. Their faults, he says, are chiefly political; and as his 
treatment is also chiefly political, they are perhaps somewhat 
overemphasized in his picture. In his discussion of the post- 
war situation all the characters are introduced which have 
played any important part, and many who have played only 
minor parts, in the making of policies or the expression of 
sentiment. The vagueness in his treatment of the more recent 
tendencies of Catholicism in France he excuses on the ground 
that Catholic authorities themselves differ as to whether the 
spiritual life is advancing or retrogressing, but even so there 
might have been a fuller account of actual movements and 
measures. And a half-page on French protestantism is inade- 
quate. In fact, the author does not give evidence of being 
quite at home in discussing the factor of religion in the national 
life. 

Mr. Gwynn’s book is of a wholly different order. His is a 
traveler’s tale, descriptive, discursive, and, for the most part, 
enthusiastic. It is the record of several holiday trips, chiefly 
in the less frequented parts of the country, fused into a unity by 
the avowed purpose to express and justify the affectionate 
admiration which he has come to feel for the land and its 
people. WINFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


Allegorizing the Miracles 


Those Disturbing Miracles. By Lloyd C. Douglas. Harper 
and Brothers, $2.00. 


EADERS who are familiar with Dr. Douglas’ previous 

writings and who like sanctified common sense spiced 

with mordant wit will appreciate his latest opus on the 
supernatural in the Bible. It is written in his best style and 
opens up rich ore in veins which most of the homiletical miners 
had abandoned. Whether it throws any new light on the prob- 
lem of the miracles may be doubted. Perhaps it is too much 
to ask that it should. 

rhe book is the product of a versatile and imaginative 
preacher who has dared to turn the miraculous incidents of 
biblical history to homiletical uses without accepting the mi- 
raculous. Every preacher of the modern school has tried his 
hand at that sort of thing and if he has not succeeded com- 
pletely in the enterprise he will be glad to compare his efforts 
with those of a master in the art. The publishers evidently 
think that the book will be a kind of bombshell in the theological 
camp and will provoke “virile discussion.” But the thesis of 
the book is too simple to justify this prediction. Based on the 
assumption that modern science discounts all supernatural ele- 
ments in biblical literature, it merely proceeds to prove that a 
rejection of the miraculous element in a biblical incident does 
not destroy the possibility of making fruitful homiletical use 
of the story. Most modern readers will find little to quarrel 
with in the general assumption. The gospel narratives, not to 
speak of the legends embodied in Old Testament literature, 
were products of an age which garnished the skirts of truth 
with the embroidery of fancy without even becoming conscious 
of their departure from objective fact. That is a generally 
accepted presupposition of modern biblical criticism. 

One must quarrel not with the author’s incredulity but with 
his credulity, with his uniform assumption that there is an 
“overtone” in every narrative which may be detached from the 
supernatural element and become the basis of a great lesson. 
Frequently that is the case. But there are exceptions. There 


is the case, for instance, of Jesus transforming water into wine. 
The author rejects the literal truth of the story, but insists 
that it really teaches “the transforming power of Jesus’ pres- 
There is no evidence that the author has studied the 


ence.” 
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affinity of some of the incidents in the fourth gospel with the 
miracles of Greek mystery cults which would reveal a clue to 
the real intent of the writer of the fourth gospel quite other 
than that of making the transforming power of Jesus’ pres- 
ence vivid through a story of miraculous transformation. 
Speaking of the cure of the blind man, Dr. Douglas thinks 
that it is better to let “Jesus be the light of the world than a 
quack doctor whose encouragement of ignorant people’s super- 
sitions leads them into fresh disappointments.” Very well, 
but what advantage is gained for the purpose of glorifying the 
spiritual insights of Jesus by allegorizing his healing of physi- 
cal blindness ? 

Allegory undoubtedly has its justifications in the homiletical 
task, but it adds nothing to the understanding of a text. If 
Jesus is alleged to have stilled the tempest it may be that the 
story really shows how he stilled “the storm in the hearts of 
the terrorized men.” But it is probably more scientific to as- 
sume that this story really proceeded from the assumption of 
faith that the natural world could actually be made amenable 
to the needs of the human spirit. 
dated that assumption, and it is better to say so in plain words 
than to insist that nothing essential has been lost from the tra- 
ditional narrative. Religion is essentially an insistence that 
personal values have priority over physical fact. Naive re- 
ligion justifies this insistence by making physical fact obviously 
and historically subject to the needs of men. 
will have to maintain its confidence in the reality of personal 
values without the aid of that kind of history. That represents 
a real problem which is not illumined but obscured by inter- 
preting miracles as merely fanciful elaborations of spiritual 
truth. 

When dealing with miracles which merely objectify spiritual 
experiences, such as the story of Jesus’ temptation, Dr. Douglas 
is on safer ground, and his interpretations are helpful. He 
has some illuminating words on the first temptation in which 
“a body that 
But the treat- 


Modern science has invali- 


Modern religion 


Jesus answers the question whether a man is 
houses a soul” or “a soul that utilizes a body.” 
ment of the temptation story is hardly exhaustive. 
temptation in which Jesus is led to a high mountain is not 
discussed at all, and in a sense that was the most significant 
one of the three, for in it he met the temptation which was 


The second 


implicit in the messianic conceptions which filled the religious 
atmosphere of his day. 

Incidentally, Dr. Douglas makes a contrast between the 
method of John and the method of Jesus, and seems to come to 
the conclusion that Jesus was a quietist who never tried to in- 
terfere with political problems or economic issues. At 
rate, he finds authority in the strategy of Jesus for the idea that 
reform movements, which “draw the fire of capitalists by en- 


any 


couraging the predatoriness of labor, and shout brave declara- 
tions of its intent to refuse to obey its country’s call in the 
event of an emergency inviting patriotic loyalty,” are altogether 
unchristian. If Jesus did not draw the fire of both the aristo- 
crats and the patriots of his day we have read the gospel story 
in vain. 

Simkhovitch’s “Toward an Understanding of Jesus” may not 
be the last word in New Testament interpretation, but there are 
a few glimpses of truth in it which the author of “Those Dis- 
turbing Miracles,” might study with profit. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR. 


Books in Brief 


ROFESSOR E. J. GOODSPEED, who has done so much 
to popularize the New Testament, has added to the debt 
that students of that literature owe to him by the publication in 
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popular form and at a reduced price of his work on Tue 
FORMATION OF THE NEw TesTAMENT (University of Chicago 
Press, $1). It answers the questions most interested readers 
of the Christian sources want to ask, regarding the way in 
which the collection of books was made, the progress of the 
movement during the early years of the church, the important 
figures among the church fathers who had to do with the work, 
the geographical distribution of the writings, and the story 
of their use in the Christian community to the present time. 
Valuable helps in the form of historic lists and bibliography 
are added. 


THe ACHIEVEMENT OF IsrkAEL, by Professor Herbert R. 
Purinton of Bates college (Scribner, $1.25) makes a valuable 
companion work to his volume on the Literature of the Old 
Testament. The effort to present the entire field of ancient 
Hebrew life from the settlement in Canaan to the age that 
preceded Jesus is accomplished with a brevity and _ insight 
which make the book a valuable manual for students. Each 
of the twenty-five chapters is followed by directions for study, 


CORRESP 


The Return ot the Missionaries 


(See editorial on page 1194.) 
Epirok THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with some interest your editorial on “Before 
the Missionaries Go Back" which was published in your issue 
of September 22 but I must confess that I am unable to follow 
entirely the workings of your mind. Your recommendations 
seem to be so inconsistent with those that you have made in 
earlier articles. I cannot believe that you think it is desirable to 
keep missionaries away from their stations in the attempt to 
prove that there really has been a “debacle” of Christian mis 
Without at 
tempting to discuss all the issues involved may I be permitted 


sions in China, which is certainly not the case 


to make the following comments? 

1. More missionaries remained at their stations throughout the 
whole of the past year than has been realized. My own esti 
mate based upon considerable inquiry is that between 25 per 
cent and 30 per cent of the missionaries in the whole of China 
remained at their work Che provinces in the Yangtze valley 
have been almost altogether evacuated by all foreigners. In all 
the rest of China the situation with reference to such evacua 
tion varies according to local circumstances. 

2. It is therefore impossible to generalize regarding the return 
of missionaries to their stations. In north China they have re- 
turned to the places that have been evacuated. Definite word 
has been received that the Presbyterians have returned to thei: 
Stations in Shantung. Also the board of the Brethren church 
has received a cablegram that their missionaries are returning 
to their stations in Shansi. British missionaries are adopting 
the same policy for word has been received that the English 
}aptist missionaries are returning to both Shantung and Shansi 
A cablegram reports that Yenching university in Peking has 
reopened with full enrolment and that the outlook is encourag- 
ing in every respect. These reports probably mean that the 
authorities, both missionary and government, in north China do 
not expect that there will be any serious disturbances in that 
area in the near future which would endanger the lives of fer- 
eigners. In west China a group of missionaries have continued 
at work throughout the year. Recent cablegrams received from 
the Methodist and Baptist boards in the United States and the 
United church in Canada inform us that the number of those at 
work in the province of Szechwan will now be increased by the 
return of a number during the next few weeks. In south China 
the situation has varied greatly in different places. Some of 
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outlines for oral discussion, and suggestions for projects that 
will assist in mastering the material. The author makes it 
clear that the significant things in the history of Israel were 
not the exploits of kings but the movement of human interests 
and the results of prophetic leadership. An appendix provides 
valuable data regarding chronology and bibliography. The 
book may be used with confidence in its proper interpretation 
of the facts. 


THe MERCHANT OF THE MurisTAN, by Madelaine Sweeny 
Miller (Abingdon Press, $3.50) is a series of picturesque and 
sympathetic descriptions of scenes in modern Palestine, de- 
scribing the people of the land as they illustrate the pages of 
the Bible. The title is taken from the calling of a seller of 
rugs and pearls in one of the bazaars of Jerusalem. There are 
a dozen or more chapters on different kinds of folk in several 
parts of the holy land, and they are illustrated with a score 
of photographs, and with many biblical references and _ frag- 
ments of poems. 
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these places had their difficulties a few years ago and as the 
storm center moved forward they enjoyed more peaceful days 
than had been their experience for some time. The Yangtze val- 
ley being still the center of the stage for the struggles of the 
nationalist forces and those opposed to them is still disturbed to 
such an extent as to make the early return of missionaries a serious 
problem. Even now, Bishop Roots and Bishop Gilman hav 
centinued at their work in Hankow and Wuchang and proposals 
have been received to increase the number of missionaries at 
those stations. With the conditions varying to such an extent 
the missionary boards in America have generally referred the 
guestion of the return of missionaries to their stations to the 
missionaries themselves and the mission and church authorities 
in China. Your appeal therefore to the missionary boards is 
not well directed. Your suggestion that their motive in urging 
missionaries to return would be a financial one, is hardly worthy 
of consideration. 

3. Some questions of principle are involved and one of these 
is the relation of missions to governments. A few months ago, 
if 1 understood your editorials correctly, you were saying that 
the missionaries were giving heed too readily to the advice ot 
the consuls. Now it would seem that you have reversed your 
position and you would involve the missionaries in the adminis- 
tration of government much more deeply than has ever been 
done in the past. Does it not seem to you on further thought 
that it would be wise to avoid any course of action which might 
be misinterpreted by some people as an indication that the gov- 
ernments were directing the administration of missions? As 4a 
matter of fact, missionaries in the interior of China in the past 
in practice have not relied upon the protection of foreign mili- 
tary forces. They have gone far beyond the range of any such 
protection. Their reliance has been upon the good will 
of the Chinese people and the protection of the local Chinese 
authorities. There does not seem to be any reason why their 
return to their stations in the interior should not be a continued 
application of the same policy. Of course it will be important 
that none should return to any place of great danger where the 
loss of foreign life might make the relationships between the 
governments still more complicated. For that reason.it will be 


important that the missionaries before returning to any station 
should obtain all the information and advice that consuls can 
give them while still reserving for themselves final decision 
regarding their action. As far as the treaties are concerned, 
most of the missionary boards and a majority of the missionaries 
in China have indicated their eager desire for their revision and 
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they expect that the objectionable clauses in those treaties will 
be eliminated just as soon as that is practicable. 

4. There remain large questions of relationships with the Chi 
nese churches that need to be adjusted. The events of the past 
year have greatly hastened some of these developments. | 
think, however, it would be a mistake to urge that the Chinese 
church alone must solve these problems. Is this not a case 
where it is most important that the Chinese church and the mis- 
sionaries should work together to find out what are the right 
things to be done? The underlying principles, broadly speak 
ing, are generally accepted by all forward-looking missionaries. 
The problem is simply that of finding out how to apply these 
principles and that is a question that can be settled only by tak 
ing up one by one in each particular mission the questions of 
relationships and methods of administration. 


New York City. A. L. WarNnsHuIs. 


A More Hopeful Lausanne 


Epirok THe CuristTiaAn CENTURY: 
Sir: I have read many reports coming from delegates to the 
Lausanne conference and must say that most of the information is 
rather depressing. But along came your editorial on “The Shadow 
of Lausanne” which gives me fresh courage and testifies to the 
fact that the editor of The Christian Century is always awake and 
expresses himself in modern terms to the point. You are right; 
the younger generation is not interested in theology and scholas- 
ticism. The minister today facing the future is anxious to dis 
engage religion from the accretions of the past. Theological sys: 
tems of the past will always be a barrier to unity. I wonder what 
sort of progress would be made if 400 younger ministers and 
students from all over the world should get together and discuss 
Christian unity? At any rate, I would rather take my chances on 
the younger group! 

Bloomington, Ind. 


W. E. Moore. 


Unity Waits on Youth 


Epitok THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
Sir: I desire to thank you for the editorials in your issue of 
September 29, “The Rebuke Direct” and especially for “The 


Shadow of Lausanne,” which is admirable. I hope that as op- 
portunity may afford you will repeat and reinforce some of 


I It is very true that we 


' 


he main points in this last editorial. 
can expect progress toward church unity to be made only by 
the younger and more progressive ministers and members in 

churches. Unity can be achieved only by allowing di 
versity and abundant liberty, especially to make progress and 
to tollow Christ more closely. Such progress must be made in 
things of real and highest importance—in practical things and 
piritual ideas and ideals. 


Pierre, S. D. . = 


IRVINE. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 23. Lesson text: 1 Kings 19:19-20; Amos 7:14 '5; 
Isaiah 6:1-8. 


Do We Want Prophets? 


EARLY every great convention speech rings the changes 

upon our need of prophets, or at least of a prophet. But 
do we sincerely want one? If he should come, he would rebuke 
the sins of this age. It is quite pleasant to study the sins of 
past ages. The faults of ancient Israel afford us interesting 
We like to see how those people suffered when they 
We like to hear Amos saying cutting 
We marvel at the way 


hours. 
turned to idol worship. 
things to the rich exploiters of his day. 
Isaiah could say things to his king—and yet live. But the 
prophet of today would deal with the evils of the present. He 
would say some direct things about formalism in religion; he 
would lash the people who fear science and on the other hand 
he would cry out against godless scientists; he would have much 
to say about movements for peace; he would scourge lazy work- 
men and grasping employers; he would demand better living 
conditions for little children, he would plead for motherhood; 
he would set up right ethical standards for marriage, for eating 
and drinking, for recreation. He would insist upon more unity 
among religionists and less race and economic prejudice. These 
are not popular themes, as any one knows who has dealt with 
them. Ask your editors, ask your lecturers, ask your leading 
preachers. To be popular one would say flowery nothings, one 
would pass on rhetorical platitudes. Keep your eyes open and 
notice what the popular preachers and lecturers are talking 
Hout Do the Hosea, or Micah? 
man fifteen-thousand-dollar-a-year salary talk- 
Christ” 
Why, the cross means conviction, sacrifice, 
suffering for a cause. The cross means that a man would die 
rather than compromise with wrong. Jesus was a prophet. He 
stung those Pharisees and formal scribes into madness by his 


remind vou of Amos, Isaiah, 


Here is a on a 


ing about “The Cross of what does he know or care 


about the cross? 


bitter denunciations. Hear him cry: “Scribes, pharisees, hypo- 
crites.” Today we look for the beautiful architecture, the charm- 
ing music, the brilliant minister with the melodious voice, the 
dramatic sermons, the fashionable congregations, the social pres- 
tige, the popular church. Christianity is popular, it is in good 
taste, in good form. Christianity helps business. Christianity 
Sut does modern Christianity demand the 
ethics of Jesus? Does it rebuke your sins? Does it cause you 
to live like brothers? Does it make business honest? Does it 
make social life clean? Does it offer heroic opportunities? 

Amos was a busy farmer. He loved God, he loved the people, 
he loved righteousness. His soul glowed within him. Irresist- 
ibly he was drawn to Jerusalem and when his hot words fell 
upon the corrupt society of that town, things sizzled. He did 
not last long; he was not wanted. The glory of Isaiah is found 
in the fact that, though an aristocrat, yet he gave himself to his 
people. He stood next to the king and he spoke fearlessly. 
There has been too much loose talk against aristocrats. Look 
at the splendid record in the last war of England’s leading fam- 
ilies. If you believe in blood and training, you cannot very well 
speak derisively of aristocrats. I rather like them. Isaiah, the 
aristocrat, served his country and his religion. Isaiah received 
his call when worshiping at church. God calls only active men. 
A prophet has a fiery heart, he cannot keep still, his soul is not 
for sale, he will not live on bread alone, he demands reforms in 
his own day, he takes great risks, he often is ostrasized or killed. 
Call the roll of the prophets: Savonarola, Huss, Luther, Knox, 
Wesley, Beecher, and the rest. Their lives were not easy, but 
they lived dangerously and gloriously. Jesus might have es- 
caped the cross; what a terrible temptation that must have been! 
We face it today; we all face it. How easy it is to say the soft 
word, to step aside from the battle, to avoid every unpleasant 
reality? Easy, yes, but easy is the path that leads to the lower 
world, and difficult is it to retrace our steps. 


Joun R. Ewers. 


gives social standing. 
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School of Religion Has Faculty of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jew 

The new school of religion, which is 
being conducted in connection with the 
University of Iowa, is now in operation. 
An unusual feature of the school is that 
it has a faculty made up of a protestant, 
a Jew and a Catholic. It will function as 
a regular department of the college of 
liberal arts, and it is expected that soon 
many professors of the university will 
offer courses of an interpretative charac- 
ter, which will apply on a major or minor 
in the school of religion. The three mem- 
bers of the faculty are: Dr. Henry G 
Takkenberg, who holds a S. T. D. de- 
gree from Rome; Maurice H. Farbridge, 
representing the Jews, and Dr. Charles A. 
Hawley, for some years professor in the 


Y. M. C. A. college in Massachusetts 


Former Publisher of the 
Churchman Dies 

Marshall H. Mallory, for nearly a half- 
century publisher of the Churchman, 
Episcopal weekly, died on September 21, 
in New York city, at the age of 84. 


Hutton Likes 

America 

Leaving New York last month, after 
completing his series of lectures at North- 
field conference and in the southern At- 
lantic states, Dr. John A. Hutton, editor 
of the British Weekly, had much to say 
about the interest of 
religious. 


America in things 
He was impressed everywhere, 
he states, by the eager interest of the 
public in this subject. Dr. Hutton was 
especially fascinated by the 
southland., 


American 


Girls’ Friendly Society 
Celebrates 

Founded in England in 1875 and in 
America in 1877, the Girls’ Friendly so- 
organization, has 
grown from a membership of less than 
100 to over 300,000. It has reached out 
into 44 other countries to include women 


ciety, an Episcopalian 


and girls of all ages, all nations and all 
creeds. 


English and Canadian Minister 
To Exchange Pulpits 

Rev. Leyton Richards, of Carrs lane 
church, Birmingham, Eng., and Rev 
Richard Roberts, of Sherbourne church, 
loronto, will exchange pulpits for three 
months next year, between May and Au- 
gust. Dr. Roberts, while in England, will 
ippear on the platform of the Colonial 
missionary society, and Dr. Richards has 
several important American engagements. 


Religion “An Attitude Toward the 
Universe,” Says Dr. Holmes 

In a recent sermon at Community 
church, New York, Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister there, preaching on 
Man,” 
accept religion as pre- 
in churches and prescribed in text 
books, and did not identify it with the- 
ology or ritual, but regarded it as “an 
attitude toward the universe” 


What Religion Can Do for a 
said he did not 


sented 


“seeing 
things 


whole, regarding things under the 
guise of eternity, 
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finding in things a 


power, a life, a spirit, which is the source 
of all reality.” Religion so defined, he 
continued, enlarged men’s vision and ex- 
panded their lives. He said that religious 
persons lived nobler lives than the non- 
religious. Moreover, he went on, religion 
gives standards of values, so that the truly 
religious man is not deceived by money, 
luxury, ease, fame, success or influence, 
but seeks the permanent things, such as 
truth, honor, love and service. 


Dr. Burris Jenkins Undergoes 
Serious Operation 

Dr. Burris A. Jenkins, minister at Lin- 
wood Boulevard Christian church, Kan 
sas City, Mo., was recently compelled to 
submit to the amputation of his right leg, 
because of serious developments in an old 
bone infection from which he has suffered 
for more than 30 years. Dr. Jenkins is 
much more than the minister of the 
One of the 
Kansas City papers, on the day of the op- 
eration, carried a front page editorial, 
concluding with this significant bit of ap- 
preciation: “Dr. Jenkins likes to call him- 


church in which he preaches. 


Favors Indian Plan 


ISCUSSION is increasing in the 
Methodist church of various pro- 
posals for changes in the present method 
of paying ministers. For several years 
there has been a feeling that the ministry 
is “graded” by the rate of remuneration 
which a clergyman receives, and that this 
financial grading makes impossible a type 
f brotherhood within the ministry which 
might stand as a model or ideal for other 
callings. Dr. Albert Edward Day, pastor 
of Christ church, Pittsburgh, is now fos- 
tering a movement to experiment within 
the Methodist churches in America with 
a salary plan analagous to that used by 
Methodist churches in India 
The Indian plan, as explained by Dr. 
Dav in an article printed in all Methodist 
weeklies, starts with a basic salary paid 
to a high school graduate. This is in- 
creased for the seminary graduate; again 
for the college graduate, and again for the 
college-seminary graduate. Additional al- 
lowances are made for each child in the 
family, for length of service, and for effi- 
ciency. 
EQUITABLE SALARY BASIS SOUGHT 


“We might,” Dr. Day suggests, “estab- 
lish a basic salary for the college gradu- 
ate, with an increase for the men with 
seminary or other postgraduate training. 
Such an increase would be an act of sim- 
ple justice to one who has invested more 
money in, and is probably in debt for, 
his schooling. Both the guarantee of a 
basic salary and the increase would in 
themselves encourage that larger educa- 
tional equipment for which the present 
religious situation is crying aloud. 

“Of course the system of allowances 
should make provision for wife and chil- 
dren. I question the need of any addi- 
tional gratuity for long-time service, but 
certainly we should be as wise as our 
brethren in India and grant some recog- 
nition to efficiency. Here, as there, con- 


seli a Campbellite preacher. But he js 
more than that—more than minister of 
his beloved Linwood Christian church— 
he is the town’s pastor.” For more than 
20 years Dr. Jenkins has led the work of 
this great congregation. 


Howard University Completes 
Financial Campaign 

Howard university, Washington, D. C. 
has brought to completion a campaign 
among the Negroes for $1,000,000. The 
new building in connection with the uni- 
versity will contain a bronze tablet bear- 
ing the names of fifty-one Negro men and 
women who make individual donations of 
from $1,000 to $10,000 each. 


Baptist Ministers Celebrate 
Quarter-Century Pastorates 

Dr. John C. Ball last month celebrated 
his 25th anniversary as pastor of the Met- 
ropolitan Baptist church, Washington 
D. C. Despite the movements of the peo- 
ple in a great city, the church has in- 
creased under his pastorate from a mem- 
bership of 300 to 1,300, and the church 


for Ministers’ Pay 


gregational doxologies are not always con- 
temporaneous with the song of degrees 
Sheepskins must not be converted into 
pillows for lazy heads, nor should their 
absence impose a stony bed upon the man 
whose native ability and sacrificial labor 
merit recognition. Who should determine 
the efficiency of the preacher? In India 
it is done by the finance committee, 
which is the board’s representative on the 
field. In America it would, no doubt, de 
volve upon the cabinet. That is what they 
have been doing all these years, with 
much greater financial joys and miseries 
involved than would be at stake in this 
new scheme. If they could be trusted t 
do these things in the green tree, why 
not in the dry?” 


THREE GOALS SOUGHT 


Dr. Day admits that provision would 
have to be made for differing costs of 
living in differing localities, and that there 
are certain churches whose pastors have 
“perquisites” that should be reckoned i 
any financial accounting. But he thinks 
it possible to work out a system that will 
accomplish at least these three things 
Every faithful minister and family would 
be guaranteed a_ reasonable 
there would still be a premium on care- 
ful preparation and diligent service; the 
present artificial differences which divide 
ministers would be done away. Dr. Day 
believes that the wealthier churches would 
be ready to join with weaker congrega- 
tions in such a scheme. 

“What we are facing,” says this Pitts- 
burgh pastor, “is a choice between a gen- 
erous patch and a new suit. I vote for 
the new suit. Something else may cover 
our nakedness, but nothing less will help 
us waik in beauty before the sons of men, 
and nothing less will arouse the enthu- 
siasms which are indispensable to any 


support; 


genuine forward movement in the king- 


dom of God.” 
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sent out members to new 
irches. A sible school building 
is being erected under his leadership at a 
cost of $100,000. On the first Sunday in 
September Dr. L. J. Sawyer celebrated 
his coming to Hamilton Square Baptist 
church, San Francisco. Dr. Sawyer has 
been a leader in the Golden state against 
fights, low theaters, vicious resorts 
Corrupt officials have fre- 

ently been named from his pulpit. 


many 
new 


prize 
I 


nd bad laws. 


a 


Dr. Howland Hanson Is College 
Preacher at Iowa State College 

Ir recent issue mention was made of 
Dr. Howland Hanson 
department of religious educa- 
Des Moines university (Baptist) 
his liberal religious 

that Dr. Hanson 
preacher at Iowa State 


lismissal of 
the 


e of views. 
rd comes became 
Teachers’ 


llege, at Cedar Falls, on Sept. 14. Dr. 
Hanson will teach classes in Bible inter- 
retation and the principles of religious 
education, in addition to serving as col- 
re preacher to the 3,000 students en- 


led at the college. 


Death of Dr. E. G. Smith, 
Baptist Missionary 
For thirty years a medical missionary 
g under the Canadian foreign board, 
verett G. Smith has been ill more 
year and has been living in Porto 
Rico, taking special treatment. His death 
cently announced. 


in 
ir. | 


Unitarians Have New 
Field Secretary 


Rey. Sydney B. Snow, who served as 


ciate minister at 


Kings Chapel, Bos- 
m 1912 to 1920, has entered upon 
field the 


duties as a secretary of 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Unitarian association. Dr. 
Snow will assist in the work of the asso- 
ciation’s New York office and take over 
considerable field work, in addition to 
helping with some of the detail work of 
Unitarian headquarters, Boston. 


American 


Oldest Methodist Minister 
Celebrates Anniversary 

Rev. E. Stuart Best, of Malden, Mass.., 
who is the oldest Methodist minister, and 
the oldest Methodist in the 
world, celebrated his 103d birthday anni- 
versary last month. 


possibly 


Salvation Army Band 
Tours Continent 

Having already covered more than 30,- 
000 miles in the last 25 years, the Chalk 
Farm (London) band of the Salvation 
Army is making another continental tour, 
visiting Belgium, 
and France. 


Germany, Switzerland 


Episcopal Church Helps Build 
Church in Beisan 

The American Protestant Episcopal 
church has recently helped the Greek Or- 
thedox Palestine to build 
n edifice at Beisan, where the Philistines 
were said to have hanged King Saul and 
the Greek Orthodox 
Nazareth, laid the founda- 
a representative of 
he Anglican bishop of Jerusalem 


congregation in 


his sons. Cleophas, 
archbishop of 
tion stone, assisted by 


Chinese Business Man Gives 
Beils to Canton Churches 


Wong L. Ham, a native of China and 
now a prosperous business man of Rut- 
land, Vermont, recently visited the Me- 
neely Beil company’s plant at Troy, 
N. Y., to inspect two bronze church bells 


Pictures Christian Union in India 


D* R. A. HUME, ex-moderator of 
the United church of India, is rather 
I of church achievements 

and took a good deal of pleasure 
the Lau- 
served as of- 


union 


senting this message to 
conference, where he 
delegate from the union church: 
Hitherto this conference theoreti- 
considered the unity of Chris- 
may be promoted. It is my joy 
report how two large denominational 
have been really united to 
ne large, congenial, active and 
church which denomina- 
titles which formerly characterized 
iastical fruits in India of foreign 
from the United States, Canada, 
Britain and the continent of Eu- 
rope \ll the Congregational churches 
st of the Presbyterian churches 
ern and western India have been 
to form a single church, called 
United Church of North India.” So 
here is not now a single Congregational 
and there are few Presbyterian 
s in those sections of India. This 
result is under God due to the de- 
nation in the hearts of the Indian 
leaders of the two commu 
to do what the Christian movement 


has 
how 
unions 
no 


has 


' 
e ¢ le 


loreign 


On the foreign field church 
is more urgent and is more easily 
plished than in old communities, 


he desire for union is growing. 


‘The union of all Congregational and 
most Presbyterian churches in Northern 
and Western India was accomplished 


without requiring either of the uniting 
communions to their theological 
views or their modes of worship or gov 
The communions 
tinue locally to administer their worship 
and order much as Such happy 
union would been impractical if 
either communion had required some of 
the churches of the other communion to 


disown their hallowed past, or to 


change 


ernment uniting con 
before. 
have 


credit the validity of the apostolic and 
fruitful ministries of the regularly con 
secrated ministers of either body. In 
all the churches of the United church 
of North India all Christians in good 
standing in any communion who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ and strive to obey 
his commands, are welcomed to par- 
ticipate in the holy sacrament of the 


eucharist, and neither in thought, word or 
act, is any regular minister 
schismatic b 


stigmatized as 
is ordained in 
supposedly inadequate manner 

“This United church of North India 
lives in the hope that eventually nowhere 
shall the our one Lord be 
excluded from Christian brothers 
at the uniting holy com 
munion. In the United church the Chris 
tian church is deemed a holy body, and it 
receives the ardent love of its members.” 


cause he any 


disciples of 
joining 
sacrament of 
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that were especially made as his gifts to 
two churches in Tai Shah, Canton, ship- 
ment of which was about to be made. 


St. Paul Baptist Heads 
National Council 

William Travers Jerome, of 
who has served 


New York, 
years in the 
office of chairman of the national council 
of Northern Baptist 


fc r several 


laymen, has been 
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succeeded in that office by Dr. George 


Earl, a prominent Christian leader of St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Episcopalians to Raise 
Million for Hospital 

St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn, is one 
of the units of the church charity foun- 
dation, in the Episcopal diocese of Long 
Island. It serves the sick and injured 
without regard to race or creed, and its 
present capacity is wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs. On September 19, 
tishop Ernest M. Stires gave a dinner to 
his clergy and representatives of his par- 
ish and woman’s boards, and at the din- 
ner plans were made for the raising of a 
million dollars for a new hospital. Be- 
tween October 21 and 31 a campaign in 
behalf of the hospital will be conducted 
throughout every parish and mission in 
the diocese 


Colgate President Discusses 
Creeds 

Dr. George B. Cutten, president of Col- 
gate university, in a sermon preached at 
Park Avenue Baptist church, New York, 
said that old and set creeds cannot hold 
life and new 
truth. Men are 
too prone, he declared, to accept the words 
of those 
than 
however, the acceptance 


their value forever, as new 
problems demand new 
believe to be wiser 
Cutten decried, 
of ideas simply 


whom they 
themselves. Dr. 


because they are new. 


A New Manuscript of 
The Gospels 


A new manuscript of the four gospels 


cad’| 


CHRISTIAN 


has been discovered by Dr. Adolph Deiss- 
mann, of Berlin. It comes from the 
Trebizond area of Asia Minor, and has 
been secured by Prof. A. T. Robertson 
for the library of the Southern Baptist 
theological seminary of Louisville, Ky. 
There are 350 vellum pages, written in a 
beautiful hand. The manuscript appar- 
ently belongs to the eleventh century, and 
gives a mixed text. It is said to be the 
most important New Testament docu- 
ment in the United States except the 
Washington codex, which belongs to the 
fifth century. 


Famous Speakers at 
Chicago Forum 

The third season of the Chicago forum, 
meeting in Erlanger theater, will begin 
Oct. 30. Dr. Fred A. Moore is the di- 
rector. Among the speakers this year are 
Rabbi Wise, John Haynes Holmes, James 
Weldon Johnson, Norman Thomas, Sher- 
wood Eddy, Scott Nearing, Stanley High, 
Kirby Page and Alexander Meiklejohn. 
The speaker at the opening meeting will 
be Bertrand Russell, who will 
“Science and civilization.” 


discuss 


Foreign Students Will Be 
Guests at Dinner 

The third annual dinner for foreign 
students enrolled in the universities and 
colleges in and around Chicago will be 
given at the La Salle hotel, November 11, 
under the auspices of the church federa- 
tion and the Y. M. C. A. The churches 
are asked to provide hosts and hostesses 
presence will 


whose make the occasion 


ee ee 
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not merely a courteous formality but a 
friendly welcome of the students from 
overseas. 


Professor Carnegie Simpson 
On the Nature of God 

Touching upon the recent address hy 
Sir Arthur Keith on the nature of man, 
Prof. Carnegie Simpson, speaking a 
Westminster chapel, London, had some. 
thing to say about the theologians’ per 
sistent endeavors to get at the nature of 
God. He concluded: “Theology has dis. 
cussed too much the being of God. His 
nature we do not know and cannot under. 
stand. His character we see in Christ 
What God is I cannot even begin to put 
into words; what God has done I know 
and that not by philosophical ideas or 
local images, but in and through Christ.’ 


English Baptist Missionaries 
Again at Work in China 

A note in the British Weekly indicates 
that “all the stations of the Baptist mis- 
sionary society in China are occupied by 
its missionaries, who for so long have 
been penned up at the coast.” 


Bishop Bast Not 
Imprisoned 

Methodist leaders in this country state 
that the dispatch from Oslo, Norway 
concerning Bishop Anton Bast, of that 
denomination, reference to which was 
made in these columns on Sept. 22, has 
been misinterpreted. Instead of the 
bishop having again been sentenced to a 
period of incarceration, the dispatch is dé 
clared to refer to his first imprisonment 


“Of all attempts made by fiction writers to re- 
produce the time of Christ and make its events live 
before the reader, this is one of the most successful. 
The reader will forget that he is reading a novel for 
the author has almost if not quite reached the sim- 


plicity of the highest art.” 


—Boston Transcript 


**A human story, with plenty of attractive descrip- 


dramatic incident.” 


tive color and a sufficiency of high moments and 


—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


“I have been thrilled by the reading of ‘Dawn’.” 


—Dr. Cornelius Woelfkin 


**Contains some of the most vivid and thrilling 


writing in modern fiction.” 


—Jesse B. Rittenhouse 


“There is striking description in this very human 


story. 


It has moral dignity.” 


London Times 


“A daring feat made completely successful by 
Mr. Bacheller’s unerring taste and judgment.” 


—London Morning Post 


“A great undertaking successfully carried out.” 


Dean Brown of Yale Divinity School 


**An immensely human record 


dramatic picture 
thrilling 
romance.” 


_a colorful and 


adventures and escapes genuinely 
combines reverence, simplicity and human 


—The Outlook 


“It illuminates a transcendent period.” 


New York 
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and to the fact that he is now planning to 
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a appeal that conviction to another court OLE POLAR 
rhe bishop is in Copenhagen, Denmark, 
his episcopal residence, but is not exer- 
isit the powers of his office pending ac- ~— ww ACCURACY 
tion the general conference of his a8 O,8) 

by church, which meets next May. 

an, 

at Lutheran Ed‘tor Joins 

ne- Seminary Faculty 


Rev. Oscar N. Olson, who for a little 
ra year has held the position of editor 
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Dorchester, Mass., Church Promotes 
School of Religious Education 

lhe Dorchester-Roxbury school of re- 
ligious education began its eleventh an- 
nual session on Tuesday of last week in 
Pilgrim church, Dorchester, with an en- 
rolment of 73, the largest in its history. 


Framingham Congregational Church 
Dedicates New Home 

Grace Congregational church, Framing- 
ham, Mass., dedicated its new house of 
worship and parish house last Sunday. 
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Visits America 

Rey. Arthur Pringle, one of the best 
known and most highly esteemed Con- 
gregational ministers of Great Britain, is 
making a visit to America this autumn, 
and will speak at the Chicago Sunday 
evening club on October 16, and at 
meeting of the world alliance for interna- 
tional friendship in St. Louis, November 
9-11. Dr. Pringle has had all the honors 
that British Congregationalism can 
stow. He is paying his first visit to the 
United States under the auspices of the 
committee on interchange of preachers 
and’ speakers between the churches of 
America, Great Britain and France. 


be- 


Dr. Erdman Returns 
From Hawaii 
Dr. Charles R. Erdman, president of 
Presbyterian board of foreign missions 
and pastor of First Presbyterian church, 
Princeton, N. J., has réturned to this 
country after a trip to Honolulu, where he 
lectured at the summer school of theology. 


Sir Oliver Lodge Glimpses 
A Larger Universe 

In an article recently published, Sir Ol- 
wer Lodge, scientist and spiritualist, closes 
with a word about “reality” and larger 

“Knowledge,” he says, “can 
to grow to all eternity and yet 
exhaust reality. The whole universe 
is suttused with intelligence, life and mind. 
We at 
such aspects of it as are accessible to our 
We see only material 
things and they are not ultimately satisfy- 


universes. 
continue 


not 


animal senses. 


the 


present are directly aware of only 
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From A to Z and through the appen- 
dixes, this work is new and original. 
It is not an abridgment or an adapta- 
tion of any other work. The term 
“Simplified” means that it defines 
every word so that its use and meaning 
can be instantly understood. Its objec- 
tives are ease of reference, simplicity, 
completeness, and accuracy of defini- 
tions, and the highest scholarship. 


Thousands of New Words 


It defines more than 100,000 words 
and phrases. Its vocabulary includes 
words in general and literary use, in- 
cluding the many new words that have 
recently come into use; obsolete, ar- 
chaic, Scottish and dialectic words; col- 
loquialisms and slang expressions ; tech- 
nical and scientific words; Biblical and 
mythological proper names; foreign 
words and phrases. It gives the etymol- 
ogy, pronunciation, and syllabification 
of words, numbered meanings, also 
synonyms and antonyms. 
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The editors made it their constant 
aim to employ in all definitions only 
words in common use. To do so re- 
quired expert knowledge, scholarly 
study of scientific, technical, historical 
or other facts, and years of patient care 
and skill in framing the meanings and 
uses of each word, but accuracy is not 
sacrificed for simplicity. 


Encyclopedic Contents 

A Reference Library in One Volume 

The appendixes contain reference 
material never before included in a 
dictionary—historical, biographical and 
geographical data; signs and symbols 
used in the arts and sciences, in com- 
merce and finance, in electricity and 
radio, etc. 

More than 3,000 illustrations, eight 
full-page illustrations in color, and 
many full-page composite drawings in 
black and white further amplify the 
text. It also contains a Complete Atlas 
of the World printed in colors, compris- 
ing 32 maps. 
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We recommend the Thin Paper Edition 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS can supply this dictionary (accept no 
substitute) or we will send it to you direct, all charges prepaid. (SEE COUPON.) 


FREE THE PATHWAY TO SELF-EDU- 

CATION AND CULTURE, is an 
entertaining, illustrated book that will provide 
a plegeans evening for yourself and family or 
friends. It also shows you how this new dic- 
tio can benefit 


you. iTisFReE. Send Coupon 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co., 

1009 Winston Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Check the items below which you desire: 

OC Please send 
free book, “The Pathway to Self-Ed 
and Culture.’’ 


stpaid, without obligation, the 


ucation 


O Please send, all charges prepaid, the New Ency- 


clopedic Winston Simplified Dictionary in style 
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at your expense or remit $5.00 in full payment. 
0 Thin Paper Edition. © Regular Paper Edition. 
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ing. We are conscious of a yearning to 
£0 beyond them; we feel that we are 
dwellers in an unseen reality of which we 
Catch only “casi i ; , : eteeieed “ 
te cake re occasional glimpses. But let | MF FioreLOryEOr Poa | 
is take heart. We are beginning to pene- | San mS? ee Address 
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An Introduction to the Study 
of the New Testament 


By A. H. McNeile $6.50 


An outline of how the New Testa- 
ment as a whole, and each book in it, 
reached its present form, when and 
where each acquired canonical au- 
thority, the chief problems which th« 
study of them raises, historical, liter- 
ary, and textual, and broadly what 

about and what it contain 
Sacer Sees 


The Diary of a Country Parson 

THE REVEREND JAMES WOODFORDI 

Volume III. .1788-1792. Edited by 
John Beresford $4.25 


This volume surpass 
even, the interest of the first and 
second. It is richer both in human and 
historical significance. (Volumes I and 
II, previously published; price, 
$4.25, each.) 

— 


India’s Past 
By A. A. Macdonell 


An account of the literatures, r« 
gions, languages, and antiquities 
India, and of the way in which 
West has become acquainted 
their history. 
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trate into the unseen, the unexplored. Al- 
ready we are infused with a great hope, 
and in that hope and growing certainty we 
press forward toward the mark of our 
high calling.” 


First Baptist Church, San Angelo, 
Tex., to Erect Educational Building 

A great educational building, with about 
seventy-five rooms and the most modern 
equipment, will be erected at once by 
First Baptist church, San Angelo, Tex. 
The school will take care of about 1,800 
About $125,000 will be ex- 
pended on this building and some other 
improvements on the church auditorium. 
Ridgway ministers to First 


scholars. 


Rev. Elmer 


church. 


Dr. Edmund de S. Brunner 
To Spend Year in Korea 
Drew theological seminary 
that in the absence of Dr. Edmund de S. 
Brunner during the school year 1927-1928, 
Rev. Hermann N. Morse, will give the 
courses in the department of rural exten- 
sion at Drew. Dr. Brunner, who has been 
an instructor and special lecturer in rural 
work at Drew since 1923, is the director 
of town and county surveys of the insti- 
tute of social and religious research of 
New York city. At the suggestion of Dr. 
John R. Mott and at the request of the 
directors of the institute, Dr. Brunner will 
spend a year in Korea studying social and 
moral conditions in twenty typical villages. 
In ten of the selected no Chris- 
tian missionary been at- 
tempted, while in the remaining ten vil- 


announces 


villages 


work has ever 


lages Christian missions have been estab- 
The purpose of the 
Brunner is engaged 
changes, if any, that 
a result of Christian 


lished for some time 
survey in which D1 
is to determine the 
have come ibout as 


sions 


“Sacred Literature” Correspondence 
Courses Popular 
The correspondence afforded 
the American Institute of sacred litera- 
of the University of Chicago, are 
followed by ten persons 


courses 


thousand 


he country over 


Rev. J. Campbell White to 

lead Men’s Church League 
he men’s church league, composed of 
prominent clergy and laymen throughout 
United itself to an 
ive effort in personal evangelism to 
members to the churches. 
immediate object 
) personal workers, each endeavoring to 
n one convert. The executive committee 
the league has just received acceptance 
Frank H. Robson, prominent laymen 
ader for years and vice-president 
advertising concern, to 


States, has set 


1 million 
is to secure a mil- 


now 
w York 
president of the league; and of 
Campbell White, at time 
laymen’s missionary 


one 
ry of the 
vement, to executive secre- 
Dr. White is now vice-president of 
Biblical seminary, New York. The 
headquarters of the league are in New 


\ 


serve as 


York 


Fall River, Mass., Churches Will 
Hold Monthly Downtown Services 
Che Fall River association 
will try the experiment of having a union | 
evening service once a month in a down- 


ministers’ 
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town church, the speaker to be some cyt. 
standing man of the denomination of the 
church in which the meeting is held. No 
two meetings will be held in the same 
place. All but one of the large churches 
are cooperating in this experiment 


Theosophist Leader 
Is Octogenarian 

Dr. Annie Besant, theosophist leader 
celebrating her 80th birthday on Oct. |] 
stated that she is just beginning her great. 
est work. She desires to found a center 
for the new civilization in the Oja valley 
of California. She dreams of a utopian 
colony run on educational and _ socialist 
lines which will be the “greatest factor in 
the progress of the world.” In this am- 
bition she is aided by Krishnamurti, the 
“new messiah” discovered by her several 
vears ago. 


Prof. J. Y. Simpson 
Visits Chicago 

The speaker at the first meeting of the 
season of the famous Sunday evening clul 
of Chicago was Prof. J. Y. Simpson, of 
New college, Edinburgh, his subject being 
“The Outsider and Religion.” Professor 
Simpson has written some of the best 
treatises available on the subject of sci 
ence and religion, two of his most impor- 
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int books being “Man and the Attain- 
ment of Immortality” and “Landmarks in 
the Struggle Between Science and Re 
He holds that “a firm belief in 

n and in the Christian faith is en- 
possible if one recognizes the differ- 

nt provinces of science and religion. Sci- 
¢ and religion interprets. 
Both are necessary to an understanding 
of the world as a whole. Science yields 
increasing data as to the story of the slow 
man, but science can offer no 
interpretation of the fact of man’s exist- 


nce describes 


yscent f 


Nevertheless science offers no con- 
ion to the meaning of life and man’s 
ny which have been revealed by re- 


gi 


Chicago Rector Raps 
Revivalistic Methods 
The employment of mass emotionalism 
| the “claptrap of revivalistic methods” 
ne much to sour business men on 
n, Rev. Alfred Newberry, rector of 
hurch of the Atonement, Chicago, 
a conference of Episcopal laymen 
‘ed at Racine, Wis., last week. The 
ference was composed of business men 
1 Illinois and Wisconsin who are. seek- 
» determine why men generally are 
nterested in how to 


religion, and 


eet such a condition. 


Congregational Mission Board 
Enlists New Secretaries 
American board has se 
secretaries, who have 
Rev. Robert E. Chandler, 
secretary in the foreign department, 
product of 117 years of continuous 


ured two 


just begun 


who is 


ary service; his grandfather, John 
ndler, was the first in the glorious 
Dr. Robert Chandler has 
held the post of executive secre- 
f the North China council. The sec- 
ew secretary, Rev. William Mc- 
is selected to fill the position of 
te secretary for men made vacant 
return of Rev. J. Kingsley Birge 
cey. He comes from a fine piece 
in Satara, India. Both of the new 
ries have their offices at the head- 
s of the board in Boston. 


r service. 


Chinese Missionaries 

Resign 

I reported that the following mis 
s who have been in the service of 

isciples have tendered their resigna- 
the United society: Mr. and Mrs. 
lroyd, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Fill- 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray L. Six, Miss 
Allman, Miss Lillian Abbott and 

Harriett Blankenbiller. Their resig- 
have been accepted. 


Vic 


Catholics and Congregationalist 
Help to Dedicate Synagogue 

Jewish community of the city of 
N. Y., on Sunday, Sept. 18, en- 
stically entered into possession of 
synagogue built in that section 
untry. The temple door was of- 
pened by a Roman Catholic, the 
the city. Dedicatory addresses 
livered by three visiting rabbis. 
judge Culkin, another Roman 
lic, and Rev. David F. Doull, pastor 
! Oswego Congregational church, as the 
representative of the protestant churches 
the city. Ten years ago, said Rabbi 


CHRISTIAN 


Freeman of Syracuse, the cooperation 
upon such an occasion of gentiles—or as 
he preferred to call them, Christians— 
would have been impossible. He urged 
Jews to visit Christian services and Chris- 
tians to visit Jewish gatherings in order 
that better understanding and greater 
friendship might result. 


Dr. Broughton Returns 
To Pastorate 

After an extended period of recupera- 
tion from serious illness, at Battle Creek 
sanitarium, Len G. Broughton has 
resumed the duties of his pastorate at 
First Baptist church, Jacksonville, Fla 


Rev. 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
Plans Philadelphia Gathering 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew. of the 
Episcopalian church, has planned for Oct 
15-16 a gathering of churchmen of the 
first, and third 


second provinces to be 
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held in Holy Trinity parish house, Phila- 
delphia. Rev. Dr. Garland, bishop of 
Pennsylvania, will be host, and the speak- 





Perfect Gifts for Your Children 
The Children’s Bible 


By SHERMAN and Kent 


Selections from Old and New 
Illustrated. ($1.75) 


A Child’s Thought of God 


E. A. Gittespre and T. C 


Compilers 


Testaments 


CLARK, 


A treasure-house of religious poems for 
children. about 1 inall Beautifully printed 
and bound in green cloth D1 ¢ 


Christian Century Book Service 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Just the book for your Mission 
Study Class: Paul Hutchinson’s 


WHuaT AND Wuy 
In CHINA 


China is the “hot-spot” in the world of missions today 
class know the FACTS about modern China? 


bers of your 


S. 


present trend in old China 
~, The American Baptist Mi 





“ * Anyone who is anxious to know the 
Mr. Hutchinson's book in hand 


Edgett, literary editor of 


l Jo the / 


truth does well to have 
From a weekly radio talk of 
The Boston Transcript 


“To give an insight into the meaning of present movements in 
China the book is invaluable. "—The Christian Advocate 


“A remarkably clear, concise and comprehensive account of 


Secretary Jas. H. Fri 


ionary Society 


Vinisters would do well to order a copy of this amazingly interesting 


L 


book, read it then pass it on to the readers of their missionary society 


or to some other church organization 
the book be adopted for this year s study 


with the suggestion that 


{Price $1.00} 


Christian Century Book Service, 4405. Dearborn se. Chicago 
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World Acquaintance Tours 


NORTH AFRICA— 
January 7th—**Duilio” 
Motor across Morocco, 
Tunisia. 

SOUTH AMERICA— 
January 19th—**Santa Luisa”’ 
Including Inca Ruins and Iguazu 
Falls. 

MEDITERRANEAN— 

February 21st—**Mauretania” 
Easter in Palestine. 
EUROPE—Special motor trips. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL — Agents 
for all Cruises, and steamship lines. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION 
CRUISES 
lo Bermuda, Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, Miami. 





Algeria, 


Havana, 





Complete information on request 
World Acquaintance Tours 


51 West 49th St., New York 
Box C—Circle 2511 














EXPERIMENTS IN 
PERSONAL RELIGION 


A= and challenging 
series of studies from re- 
ligious history and current life. 
Projects under guidance. Corre- 
spondence instruction optional. 


A Home Study Course 
75 cents, 60 cents for 5 or more 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The Ciniversity of Chicago Dept. 165, Chicago, lil. 











CHRISTIAN 


| ers include Rev. Dr. Tomkins, rector of 


the Church of Holy Trinity; Edward H. 
Bonsall, president of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew; Professor Twitmyer, of the 
department of psychology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Bishop Cook, of 
Delaware; Bishop Lloyd, of New York, 
and Hon. George Wharton Pepper, of 
Philadelphia. 


Dr. Speer Will Speak at Inauguration 
Of Lincoln University President 

On October 20 Dr. William J. Johnson 
will be inaugurated as president of Lin- 
coln university, in Pennsylvania, the in- 
stitution in which the Presbyterians have 
for seventy years been training colored 
men for the ministry and other callings. 
Dr. Robert E. Speer will be the chief 
speaker. 


Moody Institute Radio 
Will Widen Service 

The federal radio commission has given 
permission to the Moody Bible institute, 
Chicago, to remove its radio station, 
W MBI, a distance of 20 miles outside the 
city and to greatly increase its power. The 
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station will thus be enabled to reach al 
sections of this country and much of 
Canada and Mexico. 


German Evangelicals Erect New 
Building in Tokyo 

The German Evangelical denomination, 
whose church building in Tokyo was de. 
stroyed by the 1924 earthquake, have re. 
cently dedicated a beautiful edifice made 
possible by a large gift from the prot- 
estants of Germany. 


Song Leader Killed in 
Auto Accident 

While on his way from his home in In- 
dianapolis to lead the singing at the IIli- 
nois state convention of Disciples, held in 
Springfield this week, W. E. M. Hackle- 
man was accidentally killed by the over- 
turning of the auto in which he was driv- 
ing. His companion, Charles Daugherty, 
also of Indianapolis, escaped. The car had 
been forced off the hard road by another 
machine and turned over in attempting to 
regain the road. During the past 30 years 
Mr. Hackleman had led the singing in 
thousands of conventions and conferences, 


Justifies Church Action for Public Welfare 


= PROHIBITION QUESTION 
was never in better condition than it 
is at present, announced Dr. Clarence 
True Wilson at the Rock River Metho- 
dist conference at Oak Park, Ill., on the 
evening of October 5. Dr. Wilson is cor- 
responding secretary of the board of tem- 
perance, prohibition and public morals of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. His or- 
ganization has been much criticized for its 
alleged interference with government ac- 
tivities. 

Dr. Wilson devoted most of his address 
to explaining why the church and state 
are striving for the same things, and jus- 
tifying the activity of the church in pro- 
moting the public welfare. He said in 
part: 


CHRISTIANITY A FIGHTING RELIGION 


“If I were to take a text for this sub- 
ject it would be from the modern ‘acts 
of the apostles,’ that ever unrolling scroll 
of the achievement of the followers of 
Christ which has never been completed, 
but is adding chapters with each succeed- 
ing generation. Blackstone said: ‘Chris- 
tian civilization is the sum total of the 
results achieved through the continuous 
battle between Christianity and pagan- 
ism.’ There is no doubt that this is an 
accurate definition of what Christian civ- 
ilization is for the reason that the wrongs 
which afflict society entrench themselves 
where possible and that Christianity, as a 
combative force, has destroyed one after 
another of these entrenched and gigantic 
evils. 

“One of the most interesting modes of 
giving the history of Christianity would 
be the recital of the series of its victories 
over these immemorial wrongs that 
blocked its progress until it completely 
eradicated them. Christianity is a fight- 
ing religion. It makes war on evil wher 
ever entrenched. It must contend for the 
right; it is-in a life-long struggle with 
every false religion and with every im- 


moral thing. These moral battles for 
world betterment are carried on with tw 
arms—the church and the state. 

“The march of Christ across the centuries 
has stopped crucifixion as a mode of pun- 
ishment; it has abolished gladiatoria! ex- 
hibitions where human lives were sacri- 
ficed for the amusement of the populace; 
human slavery has been abolished; prison 
abuses have been reformed, the sick 
nursed in public hospitals, the aged cared 
for, the insane, the blind and the orphan 
sheltered and nourished. Christianity has 
raised labor from a drudgery into a 
blessing; the home has been exalted and 
glorified. Wherever Christianity sheds 
its light, everything has been improved. 
There is hardly a class of wrongs that it 
has not remedied. 


THE CHURCH HAS RIGHT OF PETITION 


“The church is organized for the pro- 
motion of its religious principles and its 
moral ideals. The church has the full 
right of petition, of free speech and of 
free press, the right to organize public 
influence for the accomplishment of its 
purposes. It has the same right to its 
convictions that its enemies have to 
theirs; the same right to organize for the 
maintenance of its views that labor has, 
that capital has, that the big trusts have, 
that the war party has, that the pacifists 
have, that the brewers’ association and 
the wine merchants have and as much as 
the bootleggers’ fraternity, represented by 
some men on the outside and some on the 
in, who have given a major part of their 
time to advocating the liquor traffic’s com- 
ing back. 

“While those forces are here at the na- 
tion’s capital working for the demoraliza- 
tion of the American people and the over 
throw of their constitutional government, 
we shall not hesitate to pursue our course 
forever onward in defending the principle 
of a saloonless nation by the method 

(Continued on page 1214) 
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Best Sermons, 1927 


Joseph Fort Newton, Editor (1) 


In some respects this is the most attractive of Dr. Newton's 
ton See of “Best Sermons.’ Here are 12 of the sermons 
inciu : 

The Eternal Reality: George A. Gordon 

The Voice of St. Francis: Lynn Harold Hough 

Till Death Do Us Part: Charles L. Slattery 

The Far Horizon: Edward Scribner Ames 

Christ and the Creeds: Edward D. Mouzon 

What Does It Mean to Love God?: John Haynes Holmes 

Will Men Ever Follow Jesus?: Ernest Fremont Tittle 

The Rhythm of Reaction: Russell H. Stafford 

Will Christ Come Again?: Charles E. Jefferson 

Proof of Divine Purpose: Frederick H. Knubel 

Brains in Religion: Justin Wroe Nixon 

The Gospel of Immortality: George A. Buttrick 


and 13 others. A great library!—and all in one volume. $2.50 
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The Old Testament 


An American Translation (3) 
By J. M. P. Smith, Theophile J. Meek, Alex R. Gordon, Leroy Waterman 


A more accurate, a better translation than has hitherto been 

possible. These four men—all of them Hebrew scholars of note 
have translated directly from the official Massoretic text. 

Their version brings to modern readers, with as little variation 

as is humanly possible, the real Old Testament. 

The translators and the publishers have sought to give this 

translation the appearance of a modern book. This purpose 

has determined the make-up of the 

and has led to the addition of headings 

for paragraphs, and to the insertion 


| shows, in his most beautiful and eloquent chapters, 


The New Reformation 


By Michael Pupin (2) 


The subtitle—‘From Physical to Spiritual Realities’ —should 
be the title of the book. Professor Pupin is a great physicist 
who holds one of the science chairs at Columbia University, 
and is a member of a dozen scientific societies. He is a fine 
writer, his “From Immigrant to Inventor’ having received a 
national prize the year of its appearance. He is a devoted 
Christian. 


The purpose of this new book is to indicate how completely 
science has changed our comprehension of the universe, to the 
degree that the old religious formulas can no longer satisfy us. 
But Professor Pupin goes on to show that long chain of the pro- 
gressive evolution a matter which one finds to be cullen 
throughout the whole universe. He points out the astounding 
range of the knowledge of the modern scientists, and — he 
that it 
always leads—and apparently always will—to something which 
cannot be explained. It leads to mystery and yet it convinces 
of order, which compels one to believe in what must be called 
a God. $2.50 
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God and Pain 


By George Stewart (4) 


In that warm, appealing style which readers have come to ex 
pect from Dr. Stewart—you remember his “Crucifixion in Our 
Street’’—he addresses himself to the age-old problem of human 
suffering. Here, as in his other books, he puts old truths in 
new and vital terms. His faith and clarity make this book 
an exceedingly helpful one to the person tormented with doubt 
of God's beneficence, and to the person bereaved and shaken 
in his emotional life. Because its dis- 
cussion is so direct this is a book of 
comfort for all people. It lays marked 


Think it over! How many of the religious 
books you read last year were recom- 
mended to you by the Christian Century 
Book Service. Why not send order 
DIRECT TO US! Think it over: 


of half-titles before individual books. 
You have Goodspeed’s American Trans- 
lation of the New Testament. Now 
you must have this monumental Ameri- 
‘can translation of the Old Testament. 


emphasis upon the basic friendliness of 
the universe. The author utilizes the 
resources supplied by his wide reading 
in the world’s great literature and his + 
study of the biblical writers. It is a 
book which will strengthen faith and 


Cloth $7.50; Leather $10.00 stimulate thought. $1.35 
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Pulpit Hangings and Bookmarkers 
Cox Sons & Bining 
k City 


131-133 East 23rd. New Yor 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
= iene he ee 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
114 South 4th Sc., Greenville, Llinois 


CHRISTIAN 


etc. He had also edited 
for church and church 


national, 
many 


State, 
hymnals 
school. 


JUSTIFIES CHURCH ACTION 
(Continued from page 1212) 

is now enthroned in the constitu- 
tional law of our country and to stand by 
the men who, having taken the oath to 
support, protect and defend the constitu- 
tion of the United States, are sustaining 
the greatest moral reform of the Christian 
centuries, and do our utmost against those 
who seek to nullify the amendment that 
they do not like, but the amendment 
which we believe has more possibilities 
for human betterment and welfare in it 
than any other piece of legislation ever 
passed in the annals of our republic.” 


which 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Wrestle of With Truth, by H 
N. Wieman. $2.50. 
Egypt, by George Scribner, 
George Horton 


Religion 
Macmillan, 
Young. $5.00 
Recollections Grave and Gay, by 

Robbs Merrill, $4.00. 
From “Gallegher” to ‘“*The 

Harding Scribner, 
Poems, by 


Deserter,” by Richard 
$2.50. 


Dyke 


Davis 

Chosen Henry van Scribner, 
$2.50. 

The Brieht Doom, by 
Scribner, $2.00. 

Daughter of the Revolution. by John 
A B C of Art, by J. H. Blackie 

50 cents each 

compiled by V. S 
$2.50. 


John Hall Wheelock 
Reed. The 
Vanguard 
Press, 
Fireside Stories, Hutchinson 
Minton Balch, 
America—Men and 
Ginn, $3.00 


Latin Markets, by Clayton S 
Cooper. 
Throughout the Wor'ld, by 


Morehouse, $2.50 


Communion 
Morehouse 
Prince of Apostles, by F. J. 
Doran, $2.50. 


Anglican 
S 
Peter, 


son. 


Foakes Jack- 


Round, by MacGregor Jenkins Little 

$1.50 

Hop-Run and Six Other Pageants, by 
Weaver. Powell & White. $1.00. 

Sylvanor Edition Works of Henry 
10 volumes Scribner, $10.00 

He Knew Women, by 


& Liveright, $2.00 


Puttering 
Brown, 
Gustine ( 


van Dyke, 


Peggy Whitehouse. Boni 
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“Boss” Tweed, by Denis T. Lynch. 
Liveright, $4.00. 

Samples; Short stories by 
Liveright, $2.50. 

Tolerance, by Hendrik Van Loon (new and em. 
larged edition). Boni & Liveright, $4.50. 

America, by Hendrik Van Loon. Boni & Live 
right, $5.00. 

The Legacy of Israel, edited by Edwyn 
and Charles Singer. Oxford, $4.50. 
The Making of Luke-Acts, by Henry J. Cadbury, 

Macmillan, $3.00. 
The Catholic Anthology, edited by Thomas Walsh, 
Macmillan, $2.50. 
God and Pain, by George Stewart. 
The Old Testament: An American Translation, 
edited by J. M. Powis Smith. University of 
Chicago Press, $7.50. 
Courtyard, by 


Boni & 


19 writers. Boni ¢ 


Bevan 


Doran, $1.35, 


Yun-Nan 
$2.00. 


In a 
Stokes, 

The Nuptials of 
Houghton Mifflin, 

Ethics, by 
Pennsylvania, $1.50. 

The Christian Experience of Forgiveness, by H 
R. Mackintesh. Harper, $3.00. 

Foundations of Faith, Vol. IV, Eschatological, by 
W. E. Orchard, Doran, $1.75. 

Adventures in Reading, by May Lamberton Becker, 
Stokes, $2.00 

the Pleasant Ways of St. Medard, by Grace King 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

the Wolf Cub, by Maurice Soulie. 
$3.00. 

The Normal 


lished by 


Louise J. Miln, 


Corbal, by Rafael 
2.50. 


five authors. 


Sabatini, 


Christian University of 


Bobbs Merrill, 


Person, by David C. 
the author, $1.00. 
The Sermon on the Cross, by Van Tassel Sutphen. 
Harper, $1.25 


Pub- 


Torrey. 


Reformers of the 
by Hugh Martin. Doran, $2. 
The Lonely Island, by Rose A. 

house, $3.00. 
The Wood-Cutter’s House, by 
Bobbs Merrill, $2.00. 
Philip Rollins. 
by Will James 
Sails of Gold, by 16 writers. Scribner, $2.50. 
Cleared for Ports, by Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Roosevelt and others. Scrib- 
ner, $3.50. 

The Life of Christ, by Burton and Mathews (re- 
vised edition), U. of C. Press, $2.00. 
The New Reformation, by Michael Pupin. 

ner, $2.50. 
God of the Old Testament in Relation to War, by 
Benedict Columbia University Press, 


Christian Social 19th Century, 


Rogers More- 
Robert Nathan. 


Scribner, $2.00 
Scribner, $3.50 


linglebob, by 


Cow Country, 


Strange 
Kermit 


Scrib- 
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By Herbert L. Willett and 
Charles Clayton Morrison 


Cloth at $1.00 (15 or more at 75 cents.) 
Morocco at $2.50 (10 or more at $2.00) 





THRE CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE. 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


““A page for every day 
in the year’’ 


DR. PETER AINSLIE, of Baltimore 
“I was one of the first purchasers of 
the ‘Daily Altar’, and have continually 
recommended it from the pulpit and in 
private. This beautiful volume com- 
bines the prophetic elements of poetry, 
prayer and meditation.” 


DR. ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, of Evanston 

“Many a modern man feels the need 

of a few minutes each day of utter quiet, 

in which he may try to become aware of 

the presence of God. For such a man 

‘The Daily Altar’ will prove invaluable. 

Its scriptural passages are well selected 
and interpreted with rare insight.” 


DR. GAIUS GLENN ATKINS, of Auburn 
Theological Seminary 
“The Daily Altar’ is an astonishingly 
good piece of work. The topics sug- 
gested for meditation are vital, happil) 
phrased and rich in variety.” 


80,000 Copies already in use. Ministers should see 
that a copy is in every one of their church homes. 


Laymen should possess a personal copy— 
and make gifts of 4 or 5 copies to friends. 





—_—_—_—+ 
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without end. But there is one 

problem that every intelligent 
minister in the country feels like some 
crushing weight burdening down his 
ministry. That is the problem of an 
informed congregation. 


Ti problems of the preacher are 


Many ministers think that they can- 
not preach on certain topics that they 
consider of importance. They are not 
afraid. They are not unprepared. They 
are simply convinced that their hearers 
would not know what they are talking 
about. 


Even in the churches where members 
generally reflect a high standard of 
culture, it is not unusual to find com- 
parative ignorance on the issues of 
contemporary religion. The man who 
is up to the minute on the ideas of the 
behavioristic psychologists, yet thinks 
that the church still insists on the ideas 
of Jonathan Edwards, is all too familiar. 


Thinking ministers realize that this 
difficult situation cannot be changed 
simply by what they may say from the 
pulpit. The pulpit needs a background 
of general understanding in the congre- 
gation. How is this to be obtained? 


ANY ministers are coming to feel 

that the surest and swiftest way 

of bringing this support to their pulpit 
ministry is by dotting their congrega- 
tions with readers of The Christian 
Century. For example, here are two 
paragraphs from a letter which a Chica- 
go pastor is sending out tomore than one 
hundred of his parishioners this week. 
This is an actual letter. Its author is 
the widely known pastor of one of the 





CHRISTIAN 


Do You Want Alert Hearers? 


CENTURY 


oldest and most influential churches in 
the city. This is what he says: 


‘From our membership I have selected 
a number of names which I am recom- 
mending to The Christian Century as 
subscriber prospects. The Christian 
Century is the most distinctive religious 
journal in America. In selecting pros- 
pective subscribers from our member- 
ship roll I have chosen those whom I 
thought might enjoy in their reading 
that which I enjoy. 


“| like The Christian Century. In fact, 
if I could have only one of the dozen 
magazines which come to my desk I 
would choose The Christian Century. 
And yet I frequently disagree with its 
point of view. So will you. But you 
will find yourself stimulated and en- 
lightened by its brilliant editorials, its 
penetrative interpretations of world 
events and, above all, its courageous 
Christianity.”’ 


F you are a minister, ask yourself 
this question: What would it be 
worth to my ministry if I could be sure 
that there were a hundred or even a 
dozen informed people in my church 
whose minds were in step with mine? 





4 
Isn't the method taken by this Chicago at 
pastor the best way of bringing this ¢ 
to pass? Why not try it? Fillout ,% Christian 
the couponon this pageand you | ¢ vary 4 
may have all the sample ¢ —— 
copies you need in order ,% 
to make The Christian ™ ¢ 
Century known to the 
members of your P 
congregation ,¢ 
whoshouldbe |? 
reading it. y 


The 


Please send me 
sample copies of 
Christian Century for my 
use in introducing the paper 
to selected members of my 
congregation. 


Name 


NR  ¥s0s thas 
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SUCCESSFUL REVELL Books 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER 





BERNARD C. CLAUSEN, D.D. 





Pen-Pictures 
in the Upper Room 


Dr. Clausen’s latest book makes real to modern men 
and women the momentous episodes of the last 


supper. 
$1.50 


G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


The Gospel Accord- 
ing to Mark 


Like Dr. Morgan's “The Acts of the Apostles,” at 
the same time an exposition and an exegesis. Throws 
an abundance of light on the outward wording and 
on the inner meaning of Mark’s words. 

$2.50 








THE NEW VAN DYKE BOOK 


Light My Candle 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 
and TERTIUS VAN DYKE 


A gift book for all seasons. A most helpful “Va 
Dyke” volume filled with devotional inspiration and) 


guidance. 
$2.00 








CORNELIUS H. PATTON, D.D. 


The Rosary 


A Study in the Prayer Life of the Nations 


' 
Dr. Patton has given years of study to rosaries 
beads, pebbles, and other mechanical aids to prayer 
employed throughout the world. 


Profusely Illustrated, $1.50 








SIR JAMES MARCHANT (Editor 





British Preachers 
Third Series, 1927 


Their Men and Their Messages 
An illuminating and uplifting view of a cross section 


of the British *. The sermons represent the 
best of all preaching of to-day in the British Isles 


$1.75 





JOSEPH A. VANCE, D.D. 





America’s Future 
Religion 
Whither Are We Tending? 


Dr. Vance gives the result of personal and national 
contacts, with unusual opportunities for observation, 
covering the past thirty-hve momentous vears 


$1.25 





REV. JOHN McNEILL 


The Twenty-third Psalm 


With the pen of a poct and the soul of a propher, 
Dr. McNeill interprets the world’s most famous 
song, in vivid sentences that quickly seize on the 
imagination of the reader. 

$1.00 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


“Christianity in Asia Today’”’ 





Are Missions a 
Failure? 
CHARLES A. SELDEN 


What sort of folks are 
missionaries? 
Is their work hopeless? 
Does some success result? 


30,000 miles of travel and inves- 
tigation by an able journalist were 
required to present this signif- 


cant answer. 
$2.50 





“‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ for the 
Man of Today 


The Inside of 


Bunyan’s Dream 
ARTHUR PORTER 
A fresh treatment of the great 


classic, giving it a stimulating 
meaning for these times. 








Introduction by 
S. PARKES CADMAN, D. D. 
ILLUSTRATED 
$1.75 





WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D.D. 


Prophets of the Dawn 


Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah. The Beginning 
of the Religion of the Spirit. 





A thoughtful and illuminating interpretation. Dr 
Merrill has succeeded in making the critical Eighth 
Century B. C. real and full of suggestions to the 
crucial Twentieth Century A. 


$1.50 





EDGAR WHITAKER WORK, D.D. 


Every Minister His Own 
Evangelist 


A Contribution to Belief in Revival. 





Dr. Work puts his experience, methods and inspira- 
tion within the reach of others. With the help of 
the information here given it is in the power 
practically every man and woman in the ministry 
to conduct effective evangelistic work. 

$1.50 





REV. R. AVERY GATES 





Boston Preachers 

Pulpit Addresses by Ministers of Boston and Vicinity J 
Twenty-five pulpit masterpieces by as many minit 
ters of Boston and its vicinity, including such widely 7 


aK preachers as George ” Gordon, J. C. Masses, 
nrad, Raymond alkins and Robert Watsa 


$2.00 9 





ROY L. SMITH, D.D. 





Spare Tires 
And Other Essays 


The same vigorous, _straight-hitting and uncom= 
P sense that marked Dr. Smith 
"Four-Wheel Brakes.” 
$1.25 


ie 








JAMES I. VANCE, D.D. 


Love Trails of the 
Long Ago 


Love stories of Bible men and women are her¢ 
praghicsty presented by a writer well known in the 
held of religvous literature 

$1.50 








J. PATTERSON SMYTH 


Myself and Other 


Problems 


Vital questions in the life of every man—the problems 
of evil, of pain, of the fall, the Virgin Birth, of death, 
hell, and heaven. 

$1.50 








ROBERT E. SPEER, D.D. 


Seeking the Mind . 
of Christ 


“Should put iron in the blood of Christian thinkings 
boldness in Christian aspiration, a meaning i 
Christian service.” —Christian Evangelist. 

$1.50 











Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue aA 


CHICAGO: 


851 Cass Street 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 











